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You and the World 


The great need of the world that science built is outspoken skepticism 
from men of religious faith 


By F. SHERWOOD TAYLOR 


Condensed from “Man and Matter’* 


was converted to the Catholic 

faith at the age of 44, and 

| never before that time did I 

speak to a priest. Indeed, I had a 

sort of unreasoning fear of priests, 

based on childish bogies of Protes- 

tant historical fiction. But I did 

meet two or three Catholic laymen, 

all of whom made some impression 
upon me. 

Today the Church is looking to 
the layman for aid in converting 
the world. In earlier centuries the 
metaphor of shepherd and sheep, 
for clergy and laity, was pressed too 
far. The laity were regarded as 
ideally possessing not only the do- 
cility of the sheep, but its unintel- 
ligence and lack of initiative. Today 
there are not enough clergy to do 
God’s work, and much of the work 
that most urgently needs to be done 
is more easily done by the laity. 
Such work includes, for example, 
the bringing of the knowledge of 
God and His Church to the new 
pagan. This new pagan is the man 
who never sees a priest and regards 
an imprimatur on a book as a cer- 
tificate of special pleading. 


A great part of Europe and Asia 
is now governed by parties actively 
opposed to any religion and work- 
ing tooth and nail to suppress it. It 
is doubtful whether even half of 
the inhabitants of the rest of Eu- 
rope believe in God. Still fewer be- 
lieve the true doctrines concerning 
Him, of which the Catholic Church 
is guardian. The position is very 
grave; were not God on our side, it 
would be desperate. 

Materialism, which is the result 
of a false interpretation of science, 
is the main cause of this state of the 
world. The materialists have made 
nearly half the world believe that 
anything which cannot be treated 
of by natural science is fantasy, un- 
worthy of serious notice. Thus the 
idea of the human soul has been 
generally replaced by the idea of 
the human brain; the idea of God 
by that of the laws of nature; mo- 
rality by expediency. The world is 
thinking in a new way, a way of 
which it would once have been 
ashamed. It is valuing everything 
according to material significance, 
instead of spiritual. Money, ma- 


*Copyright 1951 by Chapman & Hall, London, England. Reprinted 
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chines, trade, guns, power plants 
are the things that seem important. 
The knowledge men seek is knowl- 
edge about matter. Knowledge 
about spiritual things they hardly 
count as knowledge at all. News- 
papers, books, film scripts, adver- 
tisements, government policies, all 
are written under this influence and 
in a new language; the language 
and thought of the Church has be- 
gun to sound old-fashioned in mod- 
ern worldly ears! 

Thus a continual strain and pres- 
sure is put on the faith of Catholic 
laymen and indeed of all Chris- 
tians. The Catholic finds himself al- 
ways a little exceptional. He rarely 
finds any declaration of policy with 
which he can wholly agree. On the 
other hand, his own expressions of 
opinion are met with a smile or a 
shrug of the shoulders. 

Some of us just go on believing 
and do not worry. Others grapple 
with the false arguments of mate- 
rialism and overthrow them. But 
quite a number of half-thinkers, 
who do not know their faith and 
are easily taken in by seemingly sci- 
entific arguments, succumb and lose 
their faith. 

The man of today believes in 
what he sees and figures out his 
own conclusions. He knows A, B, 
C, and D. They are all Catholics 
and all love their neighbors. That 
conclusion takes him halfway to 
the investigation of the possibility 
of becoming a Catholic. No argu- 
ment based on philosophy or on his- 
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torical documents and the authority 
of the Scriptures will have any 
weight with him beside the expe- 
rience of observing that Catholics 
live up to their precepts and do 
good. 

The conventional morality of half 
a century ago is rapidly decaying. 
Those who do not lie, steal, cheat, 
and commit adultery are becoming 
rarer. The difference between the 
behavior of the Catholic and that of 
the unbeliever is steadily becoming 
greater. When the process has gone 
further and the relics of respectabil- 
ity are forgotten, when men and 
women go where their desires drive 
them, without restraint, then, the 
follower of Christ will stand out. 
He will be seen as a light in dark- 
ness, and men will know the worth 
of a religion that can weather the 
storm. But it will be a fearful 
storm; for the more corrupt society 
becomes, the harder will it be to 
stand out and to maintain our 
standards. Many will fall out and 
be lost, but we have the promise 
that the gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail against those who remain. 

Exactly the same is true in public 
life and on the national and inter- 
national scale. The facade is tum- 
bling fast. Contempt for the rights 
of individuals, judicial murder, 
cruelty, lying, and fraud, have been 
avowed instruments of policy for 
half a generation. The respectable 
pagan would like to return to the 
physical security of Victorian days. 
But he has no real answer to the 
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new nonmorality, except that he is 
afraid of it and does not like it. He 
has been saying for half a century 
or more that the foundation of mor- 
ality is cooperation in a social sys- 
tem, or perhaps the human heart’s 
natural promptings to goodness. 
Today in Russia, and nearer home, 
he sees just what social systems are 
prepared to do, and just what ac- 
tions the human heart, without 
God’s help, prompts men to per- 
form. What do such men believe 
in? They have got used to believing 
in science. They would like to de- 
rive some sort of sanctions for mor- 
ality from science. But they cannot 
find them, for science has nothing 
to do with the choices made by the 
human mind. 

Now they are running around 


looking for some sort of religion 
which will make the nations behave 
themselves, but which at the same 
time will not inconvenience any- 
body’s private life. They are not 
having much success. Men are com- 
ing to see the Catholic Church as 


an invincible international force 
that will not compromise with evil; 
to realize that if even a strong mi- 
nority were sincere Catholics, the 
worst of the world’s problems 
would be solved. The pagan is 
indeed turning longing eyes on 
Christian morality. He would like 
some compron.ise. He would have 
a moral world without assenting 
to the inconvenient laws of the 
Church (especially with regard to 
sexual morality) and without be- 
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lieving the very unfamiliar and, to 
him, incredible, teachings of theol- 
ogy. 

But here the Catholic layman car- 
ries on his work. He will not have 
less than the truth. He is committed 
to “open and constant profession of 
the obligation that the Church im- 
poses.” The offer to get together 
and find some compromise religion 
to suit everybody he must emphat- 
ically reject. If any part of the 
Christian scheme of things is de- 
sired, the whole must be accepted. 

One thing is requisite for any 
kind of action designed to spread 
the faith. It is to know what you 
believe and why you believe it. We 
may be able to make our neighbors 
see that the fruits of Catholic moral 
practice are excellent. Maybe we 
can show them that Catholic mor- 
ality would solve the really impor- 
tant problems that threaten our 
world, and lead it to happiness it 
has never yet experienced. But the 
ordinary man cannot believe what 
the Church requires him to believe. 
Most of us who have had some ex- 
perience of this know that the ra- 
tional arguments upon which the 
doctrines of the Church rest have 
very little effect upon the pagan 
who has grown up in the modern 
materialistic atmosphere. The Cath- 
olic layman must follow up the im- 
pression he can make by his con- 
duct and principles, by persuading 
his neighbor that this conduct is the 
result of his true beliefs. But such a 
Catholic sets himself a big task. 
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The Catholic apologist who in- this a part of ourselves. Then we 
tends to argue in words, not con- can talk about it in the way that 
tenting himself with the argument _ people talk to each other every day. 
of example, must be to some extent Every Catholic layman, man or 
philosopher and theologian. There woman, has to ask “What am I do- 
is no need to be frightened by these ing for the conversion of the 
words. Philosophy is nothing more world?” If the answer is nothing, 
than clear thinking—understanding then a very grave omission is re- 
what you really mean by what you — vealed. If the answer is something, 
say. A very important part of theol- could it not be more? The time 
ogy is contained in the catechism: could not be more serious. Today 
most of us know it even if we can- _ the City of God is beleaguered, and 
not always express it very accurate- the obligation to defend it is abso- 
ly. What we have to do is to make __ lute. 


t7s struck me 


~ THE locker room or office, in the board room, at the weekly dance or 
date—how often do we cross a bridge in our life and burn it behind us. 
When we look back with remorse on that moment of decision we wonder 
why we let it happen that way. Well, actually we had probably thrown that 
moment into the control of the “automatic pilot” long before it happened. 
We had failed repeatedly in little acts of self denial. We are like C. S. Lewis's 
character Mark Studdock.* 


This was the first thing Mark had been asked to do which he himself, 
before he did it, clearly knew to be criminal. But the moment of his consent 
almost escaped his notice; certainly there was no struggle, no sense of turn- 
ing a corner. There may have been a time in the world’s history when such 
moments fully revealed their gravity, with witches prophesying on a blasted 
heath or visible Rubicons to be crossed. But, for him, it all slipped past in a 
chatter of laughter, of that intimate laughter between fellow professionals, 
which of all earthly powers is strongest to make men do very bad things 


before they are yet, individually, very bad men. 
That Hideous Strength. Macmillan Co., $3. Copyright, 1946, by the author. 


milar contributions of about this length with an explanatory introduction 
paid on publication. It will be impossible to return contributions. 
be determined as much by your comment as by the selection.—Ed. ] 





Use Your Emotional Energy 


You have a certain store which you can waste or use 
for misery or benefit 


By DR. DOROTHY C. FINKELOR 


Condensed from “How to Make Your Emotions Work For You’* 


ow do you use your emo- 

tional energy? It is the cur- 

rency of your personality 
just as money is the currency of 
your economics. 

When a child first goes to the 
drugstore with his nickel and asks 
for an ice-cream cone, he is dis- 
turbed when he has to give up the 
nickel. One of the first great laws 
he learns about life is that he can’t 
have both the nickel and the cone. 
As he grows older he learns also 
that his supply of nickels can run 
out. He learns to buy that which 
gives him the most satisfaction. 

So it is with your emotional en- 
ergy. It is limited, just like a pay 
check. You must budget it care- 
fully to get the most out of it. We 
are all familiar with the flat, empty 
feeling we get the day after some- 
thing exciting has happened, the 
day after a wedding, for example. 
For weeks, everyone in the house 
has been excited. The wedding goes 
off smoothly, with everyone over- 
flowing with happiness. But when 
we get up the next morning, our 
elation seems to have burst like a 


r 


. - od 
*Copyright, 1952, by the author, 
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bubble. We may think we are tired 
physically, but the truth is we have 
used up our quota of emotional 
energy in the excitement, and we 
are tired because it has been spent. 

One of our most common com- 
plaints is “that tired feeling.” A 
typical list of complaints recorded 
at an outpatient clinic will tell us 
this. One persons says, “In the 
morning I wake up as tired as 
when I went to bed.” Another says, 
“I feel listless. I don’t wish to do 
anything. I haven’t the energy to 
do the things I’m supposed to.” 
Sull another complains, “It isn’t 
normal for a person my age to get 
as tired as I do!” 

The woman who says she is as 
tired when she gets up in the morn- 
ing as she is when she goes to bed 
probably has an unsolved problem 
in her life; she frets about it, she 
spends her emotional pay check in 
worrying about it, and consequent- 
ly she is all tired out. Or she may 
be expending her emotional energy 
by being generally dissatished. In 
neither situation is she using her 
energy to attack her problem and 
41 E., York City 22. 


50th St., Nex 
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do the thing that will make her 
happy. 

Say you are faced with a tough 
problem. Wrestle with it, think it 
through, spend your emotional en- 
ergy on it, but finally solve it. You 
will be emotionally exhausted, but 
will feel good. You have spent a 
great amount of emotional energy, 
but have gotten full measure of 
satisfaction from spend- 
ing it to solve a prob- 
lem. If you have been 
extravagant in buying 
new clothes you don’t 
mind being broke be- 
cause the clothes give 
you so much. satisfac- 
tion that the expendi- 
ture is worth it. Solving 
your problem made you 
happy even though it 
took your entire stock 
of emotional energy. 

On the other hand, suppose that 
instead of solving the problem you 
use your emotional energy in wor- 
rying about it. You are again emo- 
tionally out—but even 
more so because you wasted emo- 
tional energy in worry, and spent 
more of it in feeling uncomfortable 
because the problem had not been 
solved. It is this extra tax that gives 
people “nervous” headaches or ul- 


dragged 


cers. 

The problem is not whether or 
not to spend emotional energy; we 
spend it-anyway. The problem is 
on what to spend it. Are you in 
the driver’s seat or do you dribble 
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your emotional energies away with- 
out getting what you want? Let’s 
see in actual stories how emotional 
energy operates. 

One of the biggest drains down 
which emotional energy goes is 
the little spat which is supposed 
to be inevitable in normal life. The 
short argument between husband 
and wife at breakfast, the brief al- 

,  tercation with the chil- 

‘dren befgre they go 

off to school: little 

things not too impor- 

tant but which use up 

emotional energy! We 

are sapped after one of 

these “unimportant” 

scenes and the rest of 

the day becomes a mat- 

ter of just “getting 

through it” as best we 

can in our weak state. 

We get nothing in re- 

turn for our emotional energy but 

unpleasantness. The little argument 

solves nothing, and the problem that 

caused the argument won't be 

solved until the husband and wife 

are able to recoup the energy lost 

in arguing. And because they are 

emotionally drained at the end _ of 

the day, they get that feeling of 

“Well, another day gone,” instead 

of the warm satisfaction of a day 
well spent. 

A tremendous amount of emo- 
tional energy goes toward rebelling 
against situations which we can do 
nothing about. A woman is dis- 
satisfied with her looks. She exer- 
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cises great care in selecting her 
clothes, is always well groomed, 
has her hair styled beautifully, but 
she dislikes the shape of her nose. 
When she dresses to go out, she 
spends an extra five minutes in 
front of the mirror looking dis- 
contentedly at her nose. When told 
that she looks particularly well, her 
hand goes involuntarily to her nose. 
If she doesn’t wish to undergo 
plastic surgery, she must accept her 
nose as it is. The point is that if 
we are unhappy about the way we 
look, we should either change it 
or accept it. 

Many of us do neither. We spend 
emotional energy just being dis- 
satisfied. That energy, if directed 
toward making us happy, would 
put a sparkle far outshining physi- 
cal beauty into our. personalities. 

Another thing for which we pay 
a high price in emotional energy 
is daydreaming. Now, no bank 
president ever achieved his position 
without having had a daydream, 
somewhere along the line, of him- 
self behind the big desk. But for 
every man who dreamed of being 
a bank president ‘and made it, there 
are a thousand daydreamers who 
did not make it. They failed be- 
cause they daydreamed too long. 
Their emotional energy was spent, 
not in making their dreams come 
true, but in more dreaming. 

To slip into a reverie about the 
person we would like to be, the 
place in which we would like to 
live, the things we would like to 
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have happen to us is very nice in- 
deed, but can we afford to pay the 
price? We use up emotional energy 
in protracted daydreaming that 
could have gone toward putting a 
foundation under our dreams. 

We also throw a great deal of 
emotional energy down the drain 
labeled “If only.” We say to our- 
selves ruefully, “If only I had gone 
to college,” “If only I had _ prac- 
ticed the piano,” “If only I had 
taken the right subjects when I was 
in school,” “If only I had not de- 
cided this way,” “If only I had 
taken dancing lessons,” “If only I 
had learned to sew.” 

Were we serious about “if only,” 
we would do something about it. 
Grandmothers go to college, people 
study the piano in middle age. 
There are adult-education classes 
nowadays in almost every field. No 
one has enough emotional energy 
left over from “if onlying” to do 
anything constructive. 

Gossiping pours emotional ener- 
gy into things we can’t change, 
and this goes for men as well as 
women, by the way. Our purpose 
in gossiping certainly isn’t to make 
over the people we gossip about. 
And it has an emotional price tag. 
We should examine our emotional 
budgets to see whether we can, in 
terms of our happiness, afford to 
spend emotional energy without 
getting anything in return for it. 

It has always seemed to me that 
when an efficiency expert hands in 
his report, he should list griping as 
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the No. 1 reason for work not be- 
ing done. The amount of emotion- 
al energy that goes up the chimney 
in griping is almost unbelievable. 
Griping is one of the surest ways 
to use up emotional energy with- 
out getting any satisfaction for it. 
“But,” you say, “if I don’t like my 
job, what’s wrong with griping 
about it?” Nothing. Go ahead 
and gripe. Only remember that 
that same emotional en- 

ergy could go toward 

either making the job 

more satisfactory or get- 

ting a better one. 

During the 2nd World 
War, when office help 
was hard to get, a busi- 
nessman came to me be- 
cause he was disturbed 
about the quick turn- 
over among his employ- 
ees. His question was, 

“How can I tell when 
I hire a girl whether or not she’s 
going to stay?” 

It was very easy for me to an- 
swer his question. “Simple,” I said. 
“Just notice if she gripes. Because 
if she gripes you can be sure that 
she will stay. It’s the quiet girl you 
have to watch. Now the quiet girl 
may be perfectly satisfied with her 
job, but if she isn’t, she’s the one 
who’s got the necessary emotional 
energy to change if she wants to. 
She’s the one who'll leave if she 
doesn’t like her job, not the griper.” 

A man wants a promotion, but 
he keeps getting passed up. His 
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work is adequate, and he can’t un- 
derstand why the promotion doesn’t 
come through. But how many peo- 
ple has he told about wanting that 
promotion? And how much emo- 
tional energy has gone into the 
telling? Instead of doing well the 
additional things on the job which 
might have given him the promo- 
tion, he talked about it. 

What happens when a woman 
tunes in to a soap op- 
era? She projects herself 
into a tragedy that un- 
folds with painful slow- 
ness. It is she whose 
husband is involved 
with another woman; it 
is she who is left wid- 
owed with two children 
to support, who is threat- 
ened by an unscrupu- 
lous conniver, who dis- 
covers that her beloved 
relatives have betrayed 

her, who is on trial for murder, 
who is trying to get custody of her 
child, who has to fight the memory 
of her husband’s first wife. The 
woman who listens to soap operas 
cannot help being drawn into the 
problems they portray, and there- 
fore cannot help expending emo- 
tional energy on these problems. 
Listening to soap operas uses up 
her emotional energy on the dis- 
embodied troubles of a radio hero- 
ine and keeps her from tackling 
her own. 

Nobody likes to cope with prob- 

lems, but we have to, and emo- 
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tional energy is our weapon. We 
all know that when we are physi- 
cally tired, a task which we normal- 
ly don’t think twice about doing 
requires almost superhuman effort. 
In the same way, if we face a prob- 
lem when we are emotionally ex- 
hausted, that problem appears big- 
ger and tougher to solve than it 
really is. Of course our problems 
are real, of course they’re tough. 
But they always seem tougher 
when we look at them after our 
emotions have been sapped. 

We are brought up not to show 
emotion. We are taught that to 
cry is “sissy,” to get angry is “not 
nice,” to be sad is “morbid,” to be 
afraid is “cowardly.” We admire 
the Indian brave who never showed 
any sign of pain. We are so ac- 
customed to suppressed emotions 
that when a husky marine sobs 
in the midst of battle because of 
what he has to tell his men to do 
it makes the front page of the 
newspapers. About the 
only emotion we are 
expected to indulge in 
outwardly is falling in 
love, and even then our 
behavior is likely to be 
looked on as a little silly. 

Since we pride our- 
selves on being able to 
control our emotions, we 
spend a lot of emotional ; 
energy keeping them in- 
side ourselves. What hap- 
pens? Either our emo- 
tions spend themselves 
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inside us giving us ulcers, or 
they explode with a big bang 
over which we have no control, or 
they leak out bit by bit in little acts 
of hostility. In any case we are not 
in control of them. However, the 
energy employed to keep our emo- 
tions bottled up can be used to 
direct our emotions with more 
satisfactory results. 

Suppose a wife understands that 
her husband isn’t the kind of man 
who will ever make a really good 
living. She accepts this in him and 
tries not to nag him about it be- 
cause he’s doing the best he can, 
but sometimes it really gets her 
down. 

A mother has a daughter who 
doesn’t seem wi:ling to accept her 
responsibilities. She knows the girl 
will grow out of it, she doesn’t 
want to nag her about it because 
nagging won’t help, she doesn’t 
want to bother the father because 
it isn’t that important, but some- 

times she just gets an- 
noyed. In cases like these 
a good friend with whom 
to talk the thing over is 
invaluable. We can let 
off steam to them with- 
out doing any harm. It is 
up to us not to suppress 
our emotion but to recog- 
nize it and channel it in 
such a way that no one 
will suffer. 

Since each of us de- 
fines happiness according 
to our own needs and 
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wants, each of us will spend our 
emotional energies differently. Emo- 
tional energy is spent, whether 
we spend it negatively or posi- 
tively. It is spent negatively 
when we fail to realize that ev- 


tional energy, and make sure that 
our emotional pay checks are spent 
purposefully to bring us what we 
want from life. When we spend 
emotional energy positively, we are 


emotionally mature. 

If you know how you spend your 
emotional energy, if you can evalu- 
ate what returns you get from your 
expenditures, it won’t be too diff- 
cult to direct your emotional ener- 
gies toward achieving your ulti- 
mate happiness. 


erything we do and feel has an 
emotional price, and we spend our 
emotional pay checks on activities 
that do not bring us adequate 
satisfaction. It is spent positively 
when we are conscious of the 
limits on our supply of emo- 


It?s a Child’s Life 


Tue children in the primary grades of St. Angela Merici hall in Toledo 
show great affection for their chaplain, Father Philip King. He is 





surrounded, tugged at, and overwhelmed with chatter as he walks down 
the halls. 

During last Lent, he noticed that one six-year-old, heretofore volubl 
and demonstrative, was speaking to him and that was all. Then she 
would scoot away. One day he cornered her. “What’s the matter with 
you?” he asked. “Why don’t you talk to me any more?” 

“Well, Father,” she stammered. “I — I gave you up for Lent.” 

Kay Quealy in the Toledo Blade, 





For several nights a six-year-old girl threw one shoe under her bed 
before going to sleep. Her mother asked her why she did that. 

“The Sisters say,’ was the reply, “that if we have to kneel by our 
beds to look for our shoes, we'll remember to keep kneeling and say our 
Raymond C,. Otto. 





morning prayers.” 
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**Avntie,” asked a small child, “what does it mean—riotous living? 

Before the aunt could respond, an elder sister replied from the heights 
of knowledge, “Why, don't you know? It means too many movies and 
too much “candy.” Christian Science Monitor. 





Rites for a Boy 


There was one small item that no one thought of 


By DAVID PERLMAN 


Condensed from the San Francisco Chronicle* 


IX SMALL Boys climbed slow- 
ly up the steps of All Hal- 
lows Catholic church in 

San Francisco. Their faces shone 
with soap and water; their dark 
blue suits were freshly pressed. 
They carried a heavy burden, a 
casket covered in pale blue velvet, 
but their eyes bespoke their ignor- 
ance of death. 

Inside the church a crowd was 
gathered. Adults who came made 
their genuflections and slipped qui- 
etly into pews. Less quietly, but 
with some childlike awe, there 
trooped hand-in-hand a flock of 50 
boys and girls, shepherded by Sis- 
ter Hortense Marie, a gentle, black- 
robed nun from All Hallows ele- 
mentary school. 

Children and adults alike were 
there in the church to offer Mass, 
and to listen to a blessing for one 
small kindergarten pupil. The 
blessing was for the five-year-old 
boy who lay in the blue--covered 
casket, Henry Van Randall, Jr. 

Henry was killed when a runa- 
way car hit the tricycle he was 
riding on the sidewalk of a hilly 


street near his home. 


*San Francisco, Calif. April 10, 19352. 


As the Mass proceeded, Henry’s 
parents and friends were quiet. 
The children, burdened by the duty 
of silence, fidgeted a bit. But they 
remained well behaved, helped by 
gentle admonitions from Sister 
Hortense. 

The Mass ended, and Father 
Patrick J. Coyle doffed his violet 
Holy Week vestments for a cope 
of pure white. Then the children 
seemed to feel for the first time the 
meaning of the act they were wit- 
nessing. 

They fell quiet and solemn as 
the priest said, “This child shall 
receive a blessing from the Lord.” 

Nor was there any stir as he read 
these words from the psalms. 

“Who shall ascend into 
mountain of the Lord: or 
shall stand in His holy place? 

“The innocent in hands, and 
clean of heart, who hath not taken 
his soul in vain, nor sworn deceit- 
fully to his neighbor.” 

Soon the ceremony was over; the 
six little boys carried the casket 
outside. Then they joined their 
classmates, greeting them with shy 
smiles. 


the 
who 


Copyright, 1952. 
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The boys talked readily about 
Henry Van Randall. “He was my 
best friend of all,” said red-haired 
Michael Lyons. 

“Is Henry really dead forever?” 
asked blond James Peterson, with 
wonder in his blue eyes. 

There were other, almost inar- 
ticulate, expressions from Henry’s 


the snatches of talk about a little 
boy who would no longer go to 
school, there was never a word 
about one small fact. It was an un- 
important fact, really, one that 
makes no difference to children 
when they’re five and six. Henry 
Van Randall was a Negro; almost 
all of his 50 kindergarten class- 








mates are white. 

But Henry and his classmates, 
as Father Coyle read it from the 
Book, are all “the innocent in 
hands, and clean of heart... .” 


other friends and pallbearers: from 
William Dolloso, Isidro Urbano, 
Vernard Jackson, and Harold Un- 
gast. 


But in all the expressions, in all 


Tam a poor writer. If I had been a better 


writer maybe Bob would never have become a 
Catholic. 

4 I have written many articles and sent them 
4 to various magazines. Usually they come back 
accompanied by that inevitable blue rejection slip. Bob also was a writer, and 
often we would compare notes—and rejection slips. 

One day I submitted an article to the Catnoric Dicest, and I must admit 
I wasn’t too surprised when it came back about two weeks later. I didn’t 
think my stuff was too bad, and neither did Bob, but we just couldn't get 
the editors around to our way of thinking. 

There was something different about this rejection slip, however. On it 
were the words, “Most rejection slips are blue, which is usually the way one 
feels when he receives them. This one, however, is green, the symbol of hope 
and encouragement.” 

I thought it a novel way of being turned down, and the next time Bob 
came over I showed it to him. A smile crossed his face as he read. Then he 
turned to me. “You Catholics find hope in everything, don’t you?” he said. 

From that time on, his interest in our faith increased and soon he was 
taking instructions. Today Bob is a good Catholic, and it all started with a 
green rejection slip. 

For statements of true incidents by which persons were brought into the 
will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be returned.—Ed.] 
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Me and My Crutches 


An authority says the truly crippled are those with minds in splints 


3y FRANK SCULLY 


Condensed from Your Life* 


N A RADIO PROGRAM conducted 
by Gloria Swanson I followed 
Marjorie Lawrence, the Aus- 
tralian opera star who now 
does her singing from a_ wheel 
chair. She acted as delighted to see 
me as I was to see her. We were 
like two privates in the great army 
of pain who had got through a haz- 
ardous mission alive and couldn't 
wait to congratulate each other. 

What is so unusual about Miss 
Lawrence? Well, I think it is her 
mental attitude. To me a person is 
never really crippled unless his 
mind is in a splint. 

Years ago Bernard Shaw was ex- 
tending to me his peculiar brand 
of sympathy. “Don’t feel too bad 
about the loss of your leg,” he 
said. “I couldn’t write better if I 
had three.” 

The real misery of being crippled 
is due to something that can’t be 
seen. Pain. Without pain I could 
wear an artificial leg and no one 
would be any the wiser about my 
handicap. 

Most people have a compassion 
for obvious cripples but many han- 
dicaps carry no pain with them, no 
1952, by 
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outward signs. There are many 
things worse than not being able 
to walk, run, dance, play ball, or 
strum a zither. Some people are 
crippled terribly in ways that can’t 
be seen and they have the most of 
my compassion. 

I remember years ago when I 
was a patient at the Rollier Clin- 
iques in Switzgrland. Coles Phillips 
was a patient there at the same 
time. He had been a magazine-cov- 
er artist. 

He had a tubercular kidney. He 
was in a critical condition, but it 
did not show on\the surface. He 
was planning to leave for the south 
of France before sailing for home, 
but he dreaded the ordeal of fron- 
tier customs inspections. I told him 
to buy a pair of crutches. Every- 
body seems to have been raised on 
the fallacy that the only place 
heroes ever get wounded is in the 
leg. “The customs men will pass 
your luggage without even asking 
you to get out of your compart- 
ment,” I told him, “provided they 
see you have crutches.” 

Of course, I have not always 
been such an extrovert. I recall 
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when I got my first job as a re- 
porter on the old New York Sun. 
I walked on one crutch at that 
time, due to osteomyelitis in my 
right thigh. Just before entering 
the city room after a climb of two 
flights of stairs I hid the crutch be- 
hind a door. It pained me terribly 
to walk without support, but I 
could do it for a short distance. 

For months I hid the crutch be- 
hind the door. Then one day, as 
I was thumping along on Park 
Row like Long John Silver, I ran 
into my editor. He was all sym- 
pathy and was quite amazed that 
he had hired a leg man who had 
hardly a leg to stand on. But he 
thought I was a good reporter. 

Such disabilities are much harder 
for children than for adults. This 
is because the ambitions of children 
revolve almost wholly around phy- 
sical prowess or physical beauty. 
To be physically handicapped at 
such a time seems to them an im- 
possible obstacle to overcome. They 
become terribly depressed and find 
it hard to snap out of the depres- 
sion. 

Adults who have not yet got over 
an adolescent love of sports may be- 
come similarly depressed on losing 
an arm or a leg or an eye. 

During the 2nd World War 
was one of my missions to visit 
recent amputees, and let them see 
for themselves that it was not quite 
as bad as they thought. I remember 
one marine who was particularly 
morbid about his future. 


July 


“Listen,” I said, as we watched 
people dance and he looked long- 
ingly in their direction. “Listen, 
you were lucky. You got a clean 
wound, no complications. In three 
months you'll have a beautiful ar- 
tificial leg and vin a year you'll be 
dancing again.’ 

He looked at me like a man who 
had been kidded by experts and 
didn’t want any more of it. He got 
up and hobbled away on his crutch- 
es. But every so often he would 
come back and listen to me tell 
laughable stories about cripples I 
had known. I told them about 
Walter Duranty, famous New 
York Times correspondent, who 
had a leg cut off in a French train 
accident. He got $10,000 for it. It 
changed his whole attitude. Duran- 
ty had been trying for years to get 
a raise, but there was something 
about his approach that failed him. 
When he got the $10,000, he said, 
‘A bas to the Times. I can live four 
years on this money and if I don’t 
get a raise, now, I’m quitting.” The 
editor must have felt that he meant 
it because Duranty got his raise. 

The amputee remarked at the 
end, “Dancing within a year.” A 
little later he repeated the phrase 
and then asked, “Do you really 
think I will be able to dance in a 
year?” 

I told him I had no doubt. 

Well, in a year he did. He was 
like a child whose dream had come 
true. 

Now, here is something else that 
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handicapped children as well as 
adults have to learn: make the 
most of it. Trading on a handicap, 
feeling sorry for yourself, is a term 
deal. You can’t trade on it forever. 
You can’t make a career of it. 

The National Society for Crip- 
pled Children and Adults renders a 
most effective service in helping the 
handicapped readjust. 

Lawrence J. Linck, executive di- 
rector of the society, contends that 
more has been done for the physi- 
cally handicapped in the last 30 
years than in the whole previous 
history of the world. I believe that’s 
true. And when you reflect that it 
was done at a time when the coun- 
try was beset with two world wars 
it becomes an even more inspiring 
accomplishment. 

Most of my misfortunes took 
place before such societies were or- 
ganized to help the handicapped. 
But if one had been a going con- 
cern when I was young I would 
have got along far faster than I did. 
By the time I was 38 I had become 
so handicapped that I either had to 
die or succeed in overcoming some 
of them. I was down to one lung, 
one leg, and one functioning ear, 
and my vital organs, barring my 
stomach, were in a frightful mess. 
So what did I do? 

I faced what was left of life and 
settled down to work like other 
people do. Since that time I’ve 
written millions of words, a dozen 
books, hundreds of columns, mar- 
ried, earned enough to buy a home, 
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and have fathered five children, 
two of whom are now in college. 

Gloria Swanson asked me how I 
ever managed to do half the things 
I’ve done when I have to spend so 
much time in bed. I explained that 
after three or four days of any ill- 
ness, one either begins to feel a lit- 
tle better or is dead. So I look over 
the obituary notices, and if I find 
I’m not dead I begin to work again. 
I ask for pencils, paper, and the 
props of a writer’s craft. I have pil- 
lows packed in the small of my 
back. I have a small low table put 
where my right leg used to be. 
Then I have a typewriter placed on 
the table, and, voila, I’m off to 
work. 

After ten days or two weeks, 
when the doctor says I may sit up, 
I have already earned enough to 
pay his bills and maybe something 
extra for hamburgers for my fam- 
ily. I’ve written or researched prac- 
tically all those Fun-In-Bed books 
while confined to bed. I didn’t have 
time to do them when I was well. 
Thus I think I have proved that I 
could take my own medicine and 
profit by it. 

I can’t say I’ve ever got a cure out 
of all my troubles. But I manage to 
hold the enemy at bay. I can’t say 
I’m the guinea pig that made good, 
but I didn’t end up in test tubes 
either. I look pretty robust today. 
This fools a lot of doctors. Every 
time a strange doctor puts a stetho- 
scope on me I warn him. But I’m a 
patient and he’s a doctor, so he ig- 
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nores my warning, and the shock 
of what he hears nearly kills him. 

I have small patience with spec- 
ialists anyway. They think the part 
is greater than the whole. They’re 
champion conclusion-jumpers. 

I once had a pair of tiny lemon 
trees. They grew about two feet 
high and were kept in vases at 
the entrance of Bedside Manor, my 
home in Hollywood. Then one day 
they began to die. I consulted a tree 
specialist. He said they were dwarfs 
and had become “rooted.” His ad- 
vice was to throw them away. 
Well, when I get advice like that I 
throw the specialist away. 


So I transplanted the gnarled and 
crippled little things to a corner of 
the garden where there was plenty 
of sunshine and water. In a year 
they began to grow again. In two 
years they had blossoms for the first 
time. In three years they had citrus 
fruit. They kept growing till they 
reached a height of 20 feet. Pro- 
nounced dying ten years ago, they 
are now in the prime of life, bear- 
ing an amazing quantity of fruit. 
They’re my proudest possessions. 

If we can do that for crippled, 
squeezed lemon trees, why can’t we 
do as well for crippled, squeezed 
people? I think we can. 


ptuuovnciug—h New Reduced Rate 
That Saves You $2.50 


For the first time, the Catholic Digest is offering a special 
low price on 5-year subscriptions—to old subscribers as well 


as to new ones. 


The regular 1-year subscription price is $3.00 a year, while 


the 2-year cost is $5.00. 


But to all who accept at once, we now offer 


5 YEARS FOR ONLY $10.00 

This is a saving of $2.50 in cash under the regular sub- 

scription price heretofore in effect. 

Our reason for doing this is very simple. By entering a new 
subscription for this longer term—or by extending a present 
subscription for that term—we save bookkeeping and other 
clerical expenses. We are glad to pass this saving on to you. 

Here is a splendid opportunity to enjoy a substantial saving. 

JUST DO THIS: Enclose payment of $10.00 in an envelope with 

your name and address and mail to Catholic Digest, Dept. F, 

41 East 8th Street, St. Paul 2, Minn. 

Just say ‘Extend my present subscription’ (if you are 

- already a subscriber) or ‘‘Enter my new subscription” (if you 

are not now a subscriber). That is all. But act quickly! 





$1,000 a Day 


Charity from the house of Drexel founded a Religious Order 
and changed the nation’s tax laws 


By WALTER MONFRIED 


Condensed from a NANA* feature 


HE has been rated the wealthi- 
est nun in the world. Her in- 
come has been $1,000 a day, 
and she has spent $1,000 a day, 

but precious few dol- 

lars upon herself. 

When she was ap- 

proaching her 80th 

year, she insisted on 

scrubbing floors. 


Now in her 94th 


year, and forced to 
wheel chair and bed, 
she is in moderately 
good health. Mother 


Mary Katharine 
Drexel reclines in a 
plain little room of 
an ivy-covered con- 
vent in the rolling 
countryside of Corn- 
wells Heights, outside Philadel- 
phia. This is her mother house. 
From here are directed the activi- 
ties of scores of missions, hundreds 
of Sisters, thousands of students 
and wards scattered over most of 
the nation, from Boston to Fresno, 

Calif. 
Mother Katharine looks back on 
*229 E. 43rd St., Nex 


a long life most fruicfully spent. To 

her much was given, millions of 

dollars, among other things; in 

turn, she has given even more. The 
nation’s —charitable- 
donations tax laws 
have been changed 
because of her. Now, 
an individual taxpay- 
er is entitled to an 
unlimited deduction 
for contributions to 
charity, providing he 
has, in each of the 10 
preceding years, con- 
tributed more than 
90% of his income 
to charities. 

In the years after 
the Ist World War, 
income taxes were 

hampering the charitable work of 
Mother Drexel’s Order. Even 
though she was giving all her in- 
come to her Order, she was subject 
to the income tax. In the early 
1920’s, Sen. George Wharton Pep- 
per won passage of the amendment 
applying to the 90% donors. 

“It is a rare statutory expression 
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of religious tolerance,” a Wisconsin 
attorney observed. Mother Drexel 
was the first, and for long the only, 
beneficiary of the provision. John 
Hay Whitney is another. 

Mother Katharine’s Order is the 
Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament for 
Indians and Colored People. She 
founded it more than 60 years ago, 
because she felt that no one needed 
help more than did the Indians 
and Negroes of her native land. 

Tens of thousands of youngsters 
have received food and lodgings, 
education, and spiritual nourish- 
ment through her efforts. But she 
has preferred to live a life of such 
efficiency, such lack of ostentation, 
that her work has gone almost un- 
noticed. 

Katharine Drexel is a member of 
an exceedingly wealthy Philadel- 
phia family. The Drexels, and their 
kinsmen and partners, the Biddles 
and the Morgans, have been potent 
figures in American banking for 
generations. Her mother died after 
she was born. Her father, Francis 
Drexel, married a Canadian, Em- 
ma Bouviers, an ardent Catholic 
who had been schooled in Penn- 
sylvania. The stepmother reared 
little Kate and her sister, Elizabeth, 
in a strict convent regime. 

The Drexel girls learned several 
languages. Katharine loved history. 
As a child she traveled with her 
father into the Pacific Northwest, 
partly on horseback. There she no- 
ticed the Indian missions, strug- 
gling little posts trying their best 
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to aid an embittered, persecuted 
people. That was when she began 
giving all her allowance, a substan- 
tial one, to Indian missions. 

Father James O’Connor, a friend 
of the Drexel family, was shifted 
from Pennsylvania to become vicar 
apostolic of Nebraska, the Dakotas, 
Wyoming, and Montana. He in- 
formed the Drexels of the poor 
state of Indian affairs out there. 
Other leaders in the field likewise 
laid the case before the Drexels, 
and Katharine, with her sister, 
made a tour, by burro and stage- 
coach, of the territories. 

Katharine, in her sympathy, fi- 
nanced 35 frontier boarding schools 
for Indians. Her father, who died 
in 1885, had willed her the income 
from a $7'4 million trust. That 
was the $1,000-a-day income. 

Katharine gained an audience 
with Pope Leo XIII. She urged 
him to send more missionaries to 
the Indians and the destitute Ne- 
groes of America. Her intensity so 
impressed the Pope that, half in 
jest, he asked her, “Why do you 
not become a missionary yourself, 
my daughter?” 

Miss Drexel accepted the sug- 
gestion. Upon her return, she told 
Archbishop Patrick John Ryan of 
Philadelphia that she wished to 
found an Order to aid Indian and 
Negro children. The prelate ad- 
vised her to proceed cautiously. 

“You shold try living the life 
of a member of such a Community 
before starting your own,” he told 
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her. He suggested that she join the 
novitiate of the Sisters of Mercy in 
Pittsburgh. This Order had been 
started in 1828 in Dublin by a 
wealthy woman, Katharine Mc- 
Cauley, and its members had won 
international renown for war-nurs- 
ing service. 

For two years the millionairess 
wore postulant’s garb and scrubbed 
floors, washed clothes, and nursed 
destitute patients. Archbishop Ry- 
an then approved her project. With 
13 other young women who had 
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completed their novitiate in Pitts- 
burgh, she established, in 1891, the 
Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament 
for Indians and Colored People. 

In the ensuing years, one sturdy 
foundation after another was start- 
ed. Schools, health centers, and 
charity missions now are operated 
for the Indians and Negroes of 50 
communities in 20 states. 

Mother M. Katharine Drexel, 
with her big fortune and her bigger 
heart, has really made the most of 
her talents. 


Flights “= of Fancy 
bass 


Sunlight sifting through the prism 
of the trees’ wet leaves. Mary Gil- 
more. 

Dancing with her was like trying 
to get on a merry-go-round after it 
had started. Daphne R. Johnson. 

Ducks roller-coasting on the waves. 
Anthony Milano. 

Soft as.a zephyr tapping on the 
window with a flower. Caryl House- 
lander. 

The tree branch was a gymnasium 
of noisy sparrows. Neil Bell. 

A ripple in the water brought a 
star ashore. Bob Gibbings. 

Comment on a sunburn: she got 
what she basked for. Christian Set- 
ence Monitor. 

Vind flattening the grass with 
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Exact 
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similar figures of 
source 


great cat licks. Marjorie Stoneman 
Douglas. 

TV isn’t replacing radio as fast as 
it is replacing homework. Pathfinder. 

Children’s faces looking up, like 
flowers waiting to be watered. Lillian 
Sittard. 

A debutante’s life of perpetual lo- 
tion. Mary C. Dorsey. 

The sun was sewing sequins on the 
blue bodice of the river. Basil Part- 
rid ge. 

He walked on the suicide of the 
road. Thomas Reece. 

Universities bursting at 
mesters. John Kemp. 

Paradox: truth standing on_ its 
head to attract attention. Catholic 
World. 


their se- 


for which $2 
We are sorry 


speech, 
must be given. 
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Jellyfish: Beautiful 
Menace of the Sea ff 


You can hardly see them, but 


you can certainly feel them 


By GILBERT KLINGEL 


Condensed from “The Bay’* 


HEN I was a small boy, I once 

nearly drowned. I was enjoying 

a cool swim on a sweltering 
day in August, when suddenly my 
arm began to burn as though on 
fire. I noticed a number of white, 
stringy tentacles wrapped around it. 
I was not alarmed. Anyone who 
swims regularly in Chesapeake bay 
gets stung by jellyfish at one time 
or another. After rubbing my in- 
jured arm a minute or two, I con- 
tinued to swim. 

I had hardly taken five strokes 
when my left leg began to smart 
also, and then the other. Irritably, 
I lowered my head for speed, and 
ran smack dab into yet another 
jelly. I could feel the flabby touch 
of its tissues on my face; then a 
wave of pain swept over my head, 
as though someone had _ poured 
strong acid over it. One or two ten- 
tacles dragged across my shoulders, 
leaving long, red welts. 

With lashing hands I dove away 
from the creatures and rose to the 
surface. Face aflame, I opened my 
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eyes. I was surrounded by the close- 
packed bodies of dozens of jellies. 
By some trick of the currents, the 
fish had all collected in one swarm 
and were floating with the tide. Be- 
hind their steadily pulsing umbrel- 
las hung long streams of whitish, 
poison-laden tentacles. I looked be- 
hind me. They were thick in that 
direction, too. 

I already felt on fire all over. I 
dreaded the touch of any more of 
the white, sickening tentacles. 
While I treaded water, wondering 
what to do, another one drifted 
against my flesh. The sudden pain 
made me decide; I struck out, 
swimming as hard as I could go. 

At almost every stroke, I ran into 
another jelly, and the pain became 
maddening. Long before I neared 
the beach, I had lost hope of ever 
making it. My chest, limbs, stom- 
ach, back, and face burned fright- 
fully. Distracted by the pain, I for- 
got to swim, gulped water, and felt 
myself going down. 

I have no idea how far I went 
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down or how long I was under. 
My reason finally asserted itself, 
and I clawed my way back to the 
surface. Gasping for air, my arms 
aching, I struggled to the shore. 
As soon as my toes touched the 
sandy bottom, I ran a few steps and 
collapsed on the beach. I managed 
to rid my lungs of most of the 
water, but I was still in terrible 
pain. From head to foot, my flesh 
was streaked with bright red welts. 
I am happy to say that my fright- 
ful experience was unusual. Jelly- 
fish don’t often swarm in such 
thick schools. In occasional “off” 
seasons, they scarcely appear at all. 
They roam the waters of the world 
from the frozen Arctic to the warm 
currents of the Tropics, and from 
shallow creeks to the uttermost 
deeps. Those that frequent the 
Chesapeake vary in shape and size 
from tiny, transparent, sphere- 
like creatures to massive, tentacled 
monsters with bodies a foot in di- 
ameter and “arms” six feet long. 
Once during a summer at Solo- 
mons, Md., I spent several hours 
beneath the surface of the Patuxent 
river, this time in a steel cylinder. 
For a long time nothing passed my 
window but jellyfish. They were so 
filmy and blended so well with the 
water that at first I could hardly 
see them. But I began to keep 
count. I calculated that an average 
of 48 passed my window each min- 
ute. A total of 17,280 passed a six- 
foot space during that one run of 


the tide. That would be 1,218.816,- 


000 for the whole mile width of the 
Patuxent at this point. 

The most dangerous jellyfish 
the Dactylometra, the kind that 
nearly caused me to drown. It is a 
graceful creature. Its umbrella is 
almost hemispherical, with 48 little 
lappets like the scallops of old- 
fashioned lace curtains. Long ten- 
tacles trail out behind in a graceful 
train. Suspended from the mouth, 
which is under the umbrella, are 
four long, threatening mouth arms. 
Some jellies of this type are milky 
white, some yellow, some bluish. 

The most spectacular kinds have 
blood-red rays radiating from the 
mouth, much like the Japanese vag 
with its “rising-sun” symbol. It is 
often compared with another i. 
gerous variety, the Portuguese man- 


of-war, which is said to be the most 


deadly in the world. I have been 
stung by both, and there is little 
choice! 

The comb jelly is almost entirely 
transparent, which makes it impes- 
sible to see from the surface. Viewed 
from below, it is beautifully irides- 
cent. While you watch, waves of 
pink, yellow, and blue light pass 
over it and disappear, only to be 
instantly renewed. The effect is one 
of utmost delicacy. 

The moon jelly, yet another form, 
is, as you might imagine, pale sil- 
ver in color. It is round, like a 
dinner plate, with short tentacles. 
Viewed full face, it looks very 
much like a submerged moon. 

The jellyfish have always seemed 
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to me the most fantastic of all 
forms of life. They are more than 
95% water, for one thing. I have 
weighed them right after taking 
them out of the water and again 
after placing them in the hot sun 
to dry. They shrivel to the merest 
film of tissue, so thin and fragile 
it crumbles to the touch. 

Despite their watery substance 
they live and reproduce. Although 
so fragile they cannot be handled 
out of the water without damage, 
they manage to capture and devour 
animals many times more powerful 
than themselves. They can kill fast- 
swimming fishes and even armored 
creatures. Most jellies kill their 
victims by stinging or paralyzing 
them, and then drawing them into 
their mouth and digesting them 
alive. 

Their poison can be extracted 
from the ground-up tissue of the 
tentacles. It is deadly stuff. Injected 
into small animals, it causes paraly- 
sis, failure of respiration, and death. 
Its effects are rather like those of 
curari, the dreaded substance used 
by South American Indians to poi- 
son their arrows. 

There is one small sea animal 
which has little to fear from the 
deadly jellyfish. This is the butter- 
fish. For some odd reason, this tiny 
animal and the jellyfish seem to 
get along very well together. Once 
when I was standing on the bottom 
of Chesapeake bay in 25 feet of 
water, encased in a stout diver’s 
suit, a large school of jellies came 
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along. I was very glad of my tough 
canvas covering. 

One jelly appeared with five little 
creatures clustered beneath it. 
Alarmed at my strange shape, the 
little fish swam right up to the 
jelly, taking refuge near the open- 
ing of the mouth. I winced at what 
I thought was coming, but nothing 
happened! The jelly seemed to be 
actually protecting the little butter- 
fish. 

The truth is that the jellyfish is 
actually unaware of its “little 
friends.” The butterfish are agile 
enough to slip unnoticed between 
the deadly arms. Imagine living in 
a space hung with dozens of high- 
voltage electric wires, with just 
enough distance to slip between. 
Yet this is the everyday life of the 
butterfish. 

This strange companionship pro- 
vides protection for the butterfish. 
It also gets away with some food 
lost by the jellies. It is entirely a 
one-sided relationship, since the 
jellies get no benefit from the but- 
terfish. Once in a while a butterfish 
makes the fatal error of touching 
one of the tentacles. I have occa- 
sionally seen their small, half-digest- 
ed bodies inside a jelly, slowly be- 
ing absorbed. 

The Dactylometra have an extra- 
ordinary method of reproduction. 
When the male reaches maturity, 
he pours forth into the sea a host 
of sperm products. A certain num- 
ber find their way to other Dacty- 
lometra and fertilize waiting eggs. 
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The eggs develop and form a 
tiny hollow organism with waving, 
hairy cilia. These act as oars, and 
scull the creature along at a furious 
rate. It dashes madly in one direc- 
tion, then suddenly reverses. There 
seems no sense at all in its antics. 
In a few days, the creature tires 
of this frenzy and settles on some 
object. It then changes its shape to 
that of a bottle. A sticky substance 
is secreted which forms a disk 
about its base, anchoring it firmly 
in place 

Then, the animal produces a clus- 
ter of waving tentacles to catch 
food. It is now but a quarter of an 
inch high and about a 16th cf an 
inch wide. In this tiny size, it is 
able to produce other bottle-like 
animals, by slowly moving away, 
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leaving behind a minute disk. In 
time, the disk grows into another 
individual. This process may go on 
indefinitely. New individuals mark 
the trail of parental travels! Imag- 
ine having a carbon copy of your- 
self spring up at every footprint! 

Jellies also reproduce by devel- 
oping a number of ringlike con- 
strictions about their bodies. The 
constrictions grow deeper and deep- 
er until the animal is like a stack 
of saucers. In time, the saucers 
break off. Soon, each develops little 
tentacles, and become tiny jellyfish. 
Now they are only half an inch in 
diameter. But if the hunting is 
good, they grow, increasing steadily 
in size until they become the dread 
of swimmers, tentacled, stinging 
Dactylometra. 


Tax the Rich 


Jxxz Ross, INS columnist, calls Rene Black, 71, gourmet, manager 
of all the various restaurants of the Waldorf-Astoria, a one-man board 
of directors of a wide variety of foreign missions. Mr. Black explains 
the reason. 

“If I catch a waiter who has not read the menu, I fine him a penny. 
If one has not set the table properly, or if he spills the water, or if he 
drops a roll, it costs him a penny, too. 

“And if a waiter digs down into a pocket and comes up with a hand- 
ful of change, it all goes into the mission kitty. I cannot allow them to 
return change to a pocket,” he smiles. “It wouldn’t be sanitary.” 

On his desk, Mr. Black keeps a glass pint jar, his mission bank, which 
fills rapidly. Old customers are likely to empty their pockets of small 
change whenever they lunch or dine at the hotel. Mr. Black’s rule about 
accepting nothing but small change has been broken by Conrad Hilton, 


owner of the Waldorf-Astoria. He contributed $100. 
NCWC (1 Nov. °51). 








Artist in Ice Cream 


For super-king-sized sundaes you 
have to go to Washington, D.C. 








By WILLIAM A. ULMAN 


Condensed from Nation’s Business* 


ALCULATED chaos is the formula 

of Eric Weile, merchant of ex- 
Otic ice-cream concoctions in Wash- 
ington, D. C. He is the self-avowed 
mad genius of the soda jerks. 
Weile’s (pronounced Viley’s) ice- 
cream parlor is as eccentric as any 
of the food fun houses of Holly- 
wood. 

Senators and representatives put 
aside their cares of state and shoul- 
der their way in. Weile’s offers the 
biggest and some say the best ice- 
cream concoctions to be found any- 
where. Half-gallon sundaes? Gal- 
lon sodas? Routine stuff. Take the 
“Smorgasbord Sundae” as a starter. 
It consists of three generous scoops 
of ice cream (your choice of 20 fla- 
vors) garnished with any one, any 
combination, or all of 16 different 
toppings, plus fresh fruits, hot 
syrups, colored sugars and whipped 
cream. It sells for 65¢. And, if you 
wish, you can put it together your- 
self. 

Weile seriously considers himself 
an artist rather than a soda jerk. 
He was born in 1907 in Hanover, 
N.W., 


"4615 HT «St; Washington 6, 


D.C, February, 
24 Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 


Germany. He went through the 
Technischehandles Heskciale in 
prewar Berlin, and later worked in 
Holland. He came to the U.S. in 
1936 for a vacation, liked it, and 
promptly signed for the American- 
ization school in Washington. 

When Weile got out of the 
Americanization school, he had 
about $5,000 and a yen to create 
something. A man who loves to eat 
well, he looked around Washington 
and reasoned that somewhere 
between chicken  cacciatori and 
cheeseburgers a man was bound to 
find his niche. 

He opened a luncheonette, but it 
languished. He kept straying over 
to his soda fountain with a fondly 
bemused look. One day, Weile was 
telephoning his order for fruits and 
vegetables. He ordered just six can- 
taloupes. He got six bushels of can- 
taloupes. He had to sell the melons 
on a sluggish market or take a fair- 
sized loss. 

The way he got off the hook 
could be termed a classic in sales- 
manship. The “Cantaloupe Sky- 
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scraper,” at 85¢ a copy, is made of 
half a cantaloupe filled with a huge 
glob of vanilla ice cream studded 
with fresh strawberries. This is 
then surmounted by two bana- 
nas in an arch, surrounded with 
whipped cream and red cherries. 
Different colored sugars add an in- 
sane flair which is the Weile touch. 
A small colored paper parasol 
perches over all this, somewhat an- 
ticlimactically. This radiant vision 
sold so unexpectedly fast that he 
had to order more cantaloupes. 
Such a spectacular achievement 
convinced him that _ elaborate, 


showy pieces would sell. His future 
as an entrepreneur of 
architecture was begun. 

The soda bar became an attrac- 
tion, not just for kids, but for adults 


ice-cream 


who had never had enough ice 
cream in their childhood. They 
make up 80% of Weile’s trade, 
ranging from young couples sim- 
pering over a “Love Boat” for two, 
to grandparents who have earned 
their well-padded paunches with 
“The Rembrandt” or “The Light- 
house.” 

Weile still creates behind his own 
fountain, assisted by his wife, 
Helen, and his brother, Heinrich. 
They have a staff of ten. More than 
500 customers are served a day. 

When Weile’s wife helps out on 
busy nights it is not unusual to see 
one-year-old Spencer Girard Wiele 
sitting contentedly in a large dish- 
pan with ladles of ice cream handy 
to eat or smear in his hair with in- 


Hot-weather Dish 


CHaruer SEAN BLANCHFIELD, 1n 
Tateyama, Japan, considers chrys- 
anthemum salad (nonfattening) 
the best dish in that country. 
Prepare it as follows. Take four 
or five freshly headed chrysanthe- 
mums. Boil until soft. Let stand 
in a cool dry place for three 
hours. Strain and squeeze 
thoroughly. Serve with a dressing 
of sauce, vinegar, and sugar. 
Father Blanchfield is certain that 
you'll like it. 

St. Columban’s Factual Features 


1 May ’52). 


fantile impartiality and content- 
ment. 

As his fame spreads, Weile finds 
his responsibilities increasing. Re- 
cently he and Heinrich were called 
on to entertain and provide gallons 
of goo to some 250 Korean war vet- 
erans at Walter Reed hospital. 
They cheerfully bore the cost, and 
plan to repeat the performance as 
often as the patients can take it. 

Profit is a minor item with Weile, 
who strives rather for artistic effect 
and gustatory delight, plaintively 
hoping he will not actually lose 
money on a dish. He double aster- 
isks the “Strawberry Princess Cup” 
on his menu as follows: “**To be 
seen, not explained.” 

Then there is another item, a 
six-quart soda called “The Thing,” 
which is bought by two to four cus- 
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tomers who happily suck away on 
it together. Weile has had to have 
special straws made for this one 
which are somewhat reminiscent of 
the “Little Inch” pipeline. Long 
and sturdy, they will suck up a 
strawberry without clogging. 

Various toys and favors also are 
used to decorate concoctions. These 
ornaments cost Weile more than 
$2,500 a year, and take such forms 
as bamboo junks, paper parasols 
and fans, glazed pottery, Pekin- 
horse miniatures, tiny tennis rack- 
ets, and little volcanoes for a sundae 
called “The Last Days of Pompeii,” 
which comes to the table erupting 
fire from flaming rum. 

For all his flamboyance, Weile is 
a shrewd showman who loves ice 
cream just as a medium of self ex- 
pression. The serving of these gar- 
gantuan dishes brings in a gross of 
more than $100,000 a year. Of this, 
he nets somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of $22,000. His customers con- 
sume 20,000 gallons of ice cream a 
year, or seven times the average 
soda-fountain consumption. Per day 
they eat, among other items, two 
and a half bushels of bananas, 
roughly 30 pounds of frozen fresh 
fruits, and a couple of gallons of 
hot fudge. 

The Weiles publish and mail 
their own magazine, Weile’s Ga- 
zette, which has a circulation of 
3,000. It contains recipes, jokes, and 
the kind of homely philosophy 
which is a combination of Edgar 
Guest and Dorothy Dix. 


During the tourist season many 
sight-seeing buses make Weile’s a 
stop on their itinerary. The tourists 
can both leok at and eat the 
“Washington Monument.” The ed- 
ible monument is a supersundae 
made in a glass more than a foot 
high and six inches in diameter. 
The sundae is of ten different fla- 
vors of ice cream garnished with 
walnuts, chocolate syrup, and 
marshmallow. In an obelisk rising 
from this are two erect bananas 
bedizened with red, white, and 
blue powdered cream, the whole 
topped by an American flag. 

A strong believer in international 
good will, Weile also has had made 
a new glass permitting a creation 
called “The Eiffel Tower.” This is 
a huge soda in a deep glass sur- 
mounted by a sundae in a flaring 
bowl on top. It will sell at bet- 
ter than $1. With showmanship, 
big servings, special cups, bowls, 
glasses, straws, and gimmicks, price 
has become a minor consideration 
to the customers. 

Six senators are known to be 
Weile habitués, one even driving 
eight miles to his biweekly session 
in sugary dissipation. None, how- 
ever, wishes to see his name in 
print, feeling, perhaps, that an op- 
ponent in 1952 might make public 
the incumbent’s secret passion for 
a “Hot Butterscotch Triumph” or 
“Happy-Pear Confection.” 

Weile did not seem to mind the 
senators’ reluctance. At $100,000 a 
year he can be magnanimous. 





Ft Flome for an Orphan 


The boy was incorrigible, and he tried the charity of my 
friend, Henry Adams 


By DR. A. J. CRONIN 


Condensed from “Adventures in Two Worlds’* 


ENRY ADAMs was an account- 
ant for a New York pub- 
lishing house. I had known 

him—being involved in the same 
trade—for some six years. Henry, 
about 45, turning slightly bald, 
with rimless glasses magnifying his 
rather shortsighted eyes, lived with 
his wife, two daughters of 15 and 
13, and his little son, aged six, in 
a commuting town 
which I shall give the 
name of Elmville. 
His home, purchased 
by installments, was of 
no great size. But he 
took pride in it, especial- 
ly the half-acre back- 
yard garden where he 
worked in old clothes 
on week ends. Aided by 
his small son, Sam, 
pressed into service with 
rake and wheelbarrow 
at the strictly nonunion 
rate of 25¢ an _ hour, 
Henry came near to 
winning a prize at the 
Elmville Garden show. 


*Copyright, 1952, by 


the author. Reprinted with permission of McGraw-Hill Book Co., 


On fall afternoons, when the weath- 
er was good, I used to visit Henry. 
I would observe these inseparable 
confederates, the spare little man 
and the sturdy: little boy, bent to- 
gether over the herbaceous border, 
or standing work-proud in the twi- 
light, burning a heap of dry leaves. 
Sammy, you see, was devoted to his 
father, and Henry .. . well, with- 


out running to superla- 


tives, Henry, we might 
say, was rather fond of 
Sammy. 

Apart from horticul- 
ture, Henry had no 
outstanding tastes. He 
liked a good movie and | 
an occasional ball game. 
On wet evenings when 
the children were in bed 
he settled down to a ci- 
gar and a detective story 
by the open fire and it 
was hard to move him 
—though when his wife 
wanted to get him to a 
church social she usual- 
ly succeeded. 

Inc., 
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Mrs. Adams was an energetic, 
still pretty woman with a warm 
smile and soft hair with a wave in 
it. Her fondness for uplift societies 
was readily forgiven when you ate 
her blueberry pie or noticed the 
smartness of the school dresses 
which her quick fingers had ma- 
chined for her two growing daugh- 
ters, Betty and Louise. 

When the war spread its deva- 
stating horror across Europe, Elm- 
ville joined in the movement to do 
something for the children of the 
stricken lands. Naturally Mrs. 
Adams was in the forefront of it; 
she suggested to Henry that they 
take a refugee child into their home 
for the duration. Henry, who val- 
ued his privacy, did not much care 
about the idea at first. But he came 
to see the humanity of it, and 
agreed readily enough in the end. 

After formalities, word came 
that a Silesian boy had been allo- 
cated to the Adamses. I went with 
Henry to New York to pick up the 
youngster. Paul was the _ boy’s 
name; his family name was so full 
of entanglements like psotro and 
stanal it was difficult to get it right 
at the initial attempt. 

I shall never forget the first sight 
of that nine-year-old product of ter- 
ror and starvation. Sitting on a 
high stool, he seemed little larger 
than a shrimp, pale as a sheet, with 
pipestem legs and arms, a bony, 
close-cropped skull, and big dark 
eyes, frightened yet unfathomable. 
He could not speak English, and 
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when you spoke to him he had a 
way of averting his head and let- 
ting those slanting eyes slip over 
the top of your hat. This, then, was 
my introduction to strange little 
Paul Piotrostanalsi. 

Henry drove him out to Elm- 
ville, where a royal welcome await- 
ed him. Louise, Betty, and Sammy 
met us at the door, and Mrs. 
Adams came hurrying from the 
kitchen. A cheerful fire blazed in 
the living room, the table was lit 
with candles, the house full of 
warmth and the smell of roast tur- 
key. As we sat down to supper ev- 
eryone was eager to make the 


strange child feel at home. 

Paul thawed somewhat as the 
meal went on. Eating with great 
speed, he kept watching Sammy 


across the table with strange inten- 
sity. He took no notice of the two 
girls, who were “mothering” him 
with all their might; he simply 
fixed his attention on Sammy. Fi- 
nally he broke into a shrill, incred- 
ible little cackle, reached over and 
took Sammy’s hand in his. It was a 
funny, touching gesture, which 
made us all laugh and seemed to be 
the high light of the evening. 

By all the conventions, my story 
should end upon this pleasing note 
of promise. But truth does not work 
to any formula. As the weeks 
slipped past, a painful disillusion- 
ment slowly supplanted that first 
tender impression. Nothing you 
could put your finger on, perhaps. 
Yet there it was—whether due 
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to privation or the war horrors he 
had witnessed, Paul was not quite 
—well, not quite normal. 

He was a queer, detached little 
creature, with confused ideas of 
obedience, perfectly untroubled by 
the slightest moral sense. Small 
change left about disappeared into 
his pockets. As he acquired the 
language, which he did with sur- 
prising quickness, he proved him- 
self an astounding manipulator of 
the truth. 

At school he would entertain au- 
diences with fantastic accounts of 
his exploits, relating, pale and 


tense, how he had subjugated lions 
and killed bad men with his own 
hands. Other, less amusing, false- 
hoods came back in unpleasant 


ways. 

When reasoned with for some 
misdemeanor, Paul would turn 
quite blank, staring into space with 
evasive eyes. It was impossible to be 
severe with him, for the mere men- 
tion of correction caused him to 
wake up at night in fits of crying 
which left him, and the entire 
household, exhausted. 

In all but one respect he was de- 
void of gratitude. Passive in his at- 
titude toward Betty and Louise, he 
blandly tolerated Henry and avoid- 
ed Mrs. Adams, who was some- 
times sharp with him. Toward 
Sammy he displayed the most ab- 
ject devotion; in fact, he followed 
him around in a fashion that was 
really embarrassing. He had loved 
the smaller boy at first sight and 
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could scarcely bear to be away 
from him. 

This was the situation when 
America entered the war. Henry 
had harder work and longer hours; 
his salary didn’t go so far; a sense 
of strain seemed to fall upon the 
Adams home. However, they got 
through the winter without mis- 
hap, and with spring everyone be- 
gan to feel brighter. 

Then, one hot day in June, Paul 
came down with a sore throat. He 
was put to bed, and no one thought 
much about it. But next morning 
he was worse, and Mrs. Adams 
called the family doctor. When he 
came down, after an absurdly long 
time upstairs, his serious words 
changed the complexion of the 
case. The boy, disregarding all in- 
junctions, had gone swimming in a 
near-by creek, a place strictly for- 
bidden to all children. Now, he had 
a septic infection, probably strepto- 
coccal, was dangerously ill, and 
would certainly be worse. 

For a week there was misery in 
the Adams home. Everyone moved 
on tiptoe while Paul, isolated in his 
attic bedroom, tossed and muttered 
in a raging delirium. The doctor 
held out little hope; it was a viru- 
lent germ, the patient's resistance 
was nil. Yet he survived. At the 
end of a desperate ten days he was 
out of danger, feebly begging to see 
his beloved Sammy. This was im- 
possible, because of the danger of 
contagion, but notes and fruit were 
sent up by the children. The house 
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came to life again, and everyone 
was happy and relieved. 

On Saturday, two mornings lat- 
er, when Henry Adams went in to 
call Sammy for breakfast, he al- 
most dropped from the shock of 
what he saw. In bed with the sleep- 
ing Sammy, his arm thrown 
around his little friend’s neck, 
breathing close to him, was Paul. 
He had crept in without disturbing 
the other boy, content to be beside 
him, humble as ever in his affec- 
tion. He sent his sliding gaze past 
Henry Adams and smiled. As for 
Sammy, he sickened the same week 
—never seemed to have a chance, 
though everything was done for 
him—and died of the infection four 
days later. ... 

I was away at the time. The let- 
ter I sent Henry, though full of 
heartfelt. sympathy, must have 
sounded trite and empty to the 
anguished father. I knew how deep 
had been this silent man’s affection 
for his son; Sammy had been the 
mainspring of his life. This was 
the thought which spurred me to 
bitter indignation as I wrote bid- 
ding him free himself of this insuf- 
ferable brat for whom he had done 
everything, who had made him this 
tragic recompense. There were in- 
stitutions for such children, suitable 
orphanages where everything would 
be done for the unhappy Paul. 
“For heaven’s sake,” I said, “get 
rid of him.” 

The fall had gone and winter 


was in the air when I returned 


from California and went out to 
visit Henry Adams. As I came 
round the bend of the suburban 
road to approach the _ stricken 
house, I drew up with a queer 
pang, between amazement and dis- 
belief. There, working in his gar- 
den, covering his herbaceous bor- 
der, now bleak and flowerless, 
against the coming frost, was Hen- 
ry, thinner, rather pinched with the 
cold, in the same old clothes. And 
helping him with rake and wheel- 
barrow—a small boy. For an in- 
stant my heart turned over within 
me. I thought that I had seen a 
ghost; then I saw that it was Paul. 
I went slowly toward them. 
“Well,” I said, after an exchange of 
greetings, “You still have him?” 
“Yes.” Henry paused, avoiding 
my gaze. “He’s improved quite a 
bit lately. He’s quieter and brighter 
—some gland tablets he’s getting.” 
There was a long silence while 
we both watched the boy carrying 
fresh salt hay from the wheelbar- 
row. As he drew near he flushed 
under my hostile stare: the most 
human sign I had yet discovered in 
him. But it was not enough. 
Overcome by a sense of bitter in- 
justice, I exclaimed, “All I can say 
... he’s lucky, this Paul Piotro . 
whatever his wretched name is!” 
“You'll have no more trouble 
with the name.” Henry put his 
arm round the boy’s shoulder, 
turned, and gave me a quiet, half- 
shamed smile. “He’s Paul Adams 
now. You see, we’ve adopted him.” 





Your Real Age 


You won't find it by looking at 
the calendar or at the mirror 


sy PETER J. STEINCROHN, M.D. 


Condensed trom 


“How to Stop Killing Yourself’”* 


HE OTHER DAY a small, dap- 

per man bent over my desk 

and said, “Don’t tell any- 
one my real age, doctor. Although 
I am 87, everybody takes me for 
no more than 68 or 7C. Why should 
I tell them I’m an old man when I 
don’t feel like one? 

“My mind is clear and people re- 
spect me for my opinions. | have 
many younger friends. Suppose I 
told them I am 87? You can imag- 
ine how they would smile behind 
their hands when I began to give 
my views about politics or the 
movies. When you admit you're 
old, you’re already half-dead, and 
people treat you that way.” 

I nodded. His eyes were clear, 
his mind nimble, and his actions 
and reactions were at least 20 years 
under his calendar age. “Stay as 
voung as you feel,” I told him, 
“that’s how old you really are. 
You're not lying; the calendar is.” 

The calendar kills many easily 
scared people. Their 40th birthday 
comes and they begin to act old. 


They read somewhere that 40 is 
the beginning of old age, and they 
begin to walk as if they were 60. 
Having seen people who hold on 
to youth too long by acting kitten- 
ish and silly, they become too seri- 
ous-minded and stiff. 

No doubt you need a_ healthy 
body for happiness. Only a heroic 
person can be happy when he is 
racked by discomfort and _ pain. 
There are many people, however, 
who give up for one reason only: 
because they are older than they 
were last year, or ten years ago. 

Their health does not enter into 
it at all. They may have no aches 
nor pains, have healthy appetites, 
and good sight and hearing, but 
they are dried up because the world 
seems to have no use for old age. 

There is nothing a doctor, friend, 
or relative can do to change a per- 
son’s make-up. If he is gloomy by 
nature, a cheery pep talk will not 
give him a lift. Nevertheless, many 
of us give up who have it in us to 
lift our spirits. 


‘Copyright, 1950, by Peter J. Steincrohn, M.D. Reprinted by permission of Wilfred Funk, Inc., 
New York City. 272 pp. $2.95. 81 
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Some people have formed the 
habit of smiling easily, and we 
come to associate them with a smile 
and a cheerful countenance. We 
can be sure that they also have bad 
days, but they never seem to show 
them. 

Look at Bill Smith. He is 50. His 
two children are married, and he 
is the grandfather of five strapping 
youngsters. His wife is well and so 
is he, except for his discontent. Al- 
though financially secure, he is 


emotionally insecure. Bill has every- 
thing, yet nothing, because he longs 
“good old 


so abnormally for the 
days” of youth. 

If you ask him just what he miss- 
es so much he will say, “Oh, every- 
thing, I guess.” If you pin him 
down, he cannot give a reasonable 
answer. What he doesn’t realize, 
of course, is that he is losing the 
present and the future simply be- 
cause he has such a mad infatua- 
tion for what he considers was his 
soul-satisfying past. If he could 
really be young again, he would see 
his past in a truer light. Perhaps 
then he would become sensible 
enough to live his days one by one! 

Age is relative. Only by compar- 
ing it with youth and old age, if 
you are of middle age, can you be- 
come glum about it. Perhaps one 
reason that youth has bounce, vig- 
or, and optimism is that it never 
considers itself from the viewpoint 
of years. And perhaps the reason 
that so many 70 and 80-vear-olds 
are sprightly, gay, and keen of 
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mind is that they refuse to be 
bogged down by the fact that they 
are no longer young by the calen- 
dar. 

Many famous oldsters have lived 
entirely oblivious to the calendar. 
Dr. Lillien J. Martin, famous old- 
age counselor, learned typing at 65, 
traveled around the world alone at 
75, and learned to drive a car at 

Goethe finished Faust at 83; 
Stradivarius made violins until he 
was 93; Edison and Ford were ac- 
tive in their 80’s; Toscanini is 85; 
Paderewski played at 81; Sibelius 
composed at 82; Clemenceau was 
78 at Versailles; Ben Franklin was 
76 when he arranged for American 
independence; Bernard Baruch 
in his 70’s; Connie Mack is 85; 
King Gustav of Sweden gave up 
tennis at 89. 

No mention of unusual old peo- 
ple is complete without adding 
Grandma Moses, who began paint- 
ing at 79; now in her 80's, she is 
one of the great American artists. 

On his 80th birthday, architect 
Frank Lloyd Wright was reported 
to have said, “A creative life is a 
young one—what makes everyone 
think 80 is old?” 

The happiest persons are those 
who are so absorbed in their work 
or play that they have no concep- 
tion of the passage of time. 

Edison was so unconscious of 
time that he would have starved if 
his wife did not keep after him to 
take nourishment. He had so much 
to do that even sleep seemed un- 
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important. It wasn’t “time to go 
to sleep” because the passage of 
time played little part in his phi- 
losophy of life. Many musicians 
have to be torn from their instru- 
ments because they have been prac- 
ticing too long; some writers have 
to be coaxed away from their type- 
writers; painters may stand at the 
easel long after the north light has 
begun to fade. 

Many a mirror could tell sad 
tales. Here is the man in his middle 
30’s who sees his first gray hair. It 
brings him up with a start. Before 
he leaves the bathroom he prob- 
ably tears it out by the roots. 

And women are even worse. 
Whereas the man will take a quick 


glance in the mirror after he has 
made the diagnosis of advancing 
years, the woman is drawn to an 
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examination of her face as the moth 
is to the flame. She will carefully 
inspect every square inch, note ev- 
ery little wrinkle. If you are close 
enough, perhaps you will hear her 
sigh. 

I suppose one would have to be 
a dyed-in-the-wool philosopher to 
accept the onrushing years without 
any feelings of regret. To experi- 
ence such feelings is normal. How- 
ever, the more we can disregard 
the passing days, the more we shall 
get out of life in contentment and 
pleasure. We go about partially 
killing ourselves when we lose the 
present by worrying about the ir- 
retrievable past and the unpredict- 
able future. La Rochefoucald said, 
“Few people know how to be old.” 
Nevertheless, each one of us is po- 
tentially a “young oldster.” 


SS 


I think we can 
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We apply the six P’s for Peace: 

Principle. Being faithful, as individu- 
als and nations, to God’s laws, per- 
sonally and as states. 

Preparedness. Being so strong in time 
of danger that no enemy dare at- 
tack us. 

Patience. So that we shall not be pro- 
voked into hasty decisions. 

Perseverance. So that we shall con- 


tinue to work toward peace, despite 
discouragements. 

Persuasion. So that not only our al- 
lies, but also our enemies, shall 
agree to use the rule of law rather 
than the rule of force. 

Prayer. So that God will aid us, 
our friends, and our enemies to 
follow the Prince of Peace. 


Harry W. Flannery. 


[For similar contributions of about 100 words filling out the 
thought after the words, \ think we can avoid war if, $25 will 
be paid on publication. Manuscripts will not be returned.—Ed.}| 
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ESPERATE mothers will aban- 
don more than 100 babies this 
year in New York City. 

Through the police, passersby or 
the mother herself, most of these 
children will be brought to the Sis- 
ters of Charity of St. Vincent de 
Paul. Since 1869 the Sisters have 
conducted the New York Found- 
ling hospital, official receiving place 
for the city’s foundlings. 

In addition to the foundlings, 
more than 500 other infants are 
brought each year to the six-story 
building at 175 E. 68th St. In most 
cases their parents are too poor or 
84 


Zcunulling CH vopital 


ree Lions photos by Douglas Grundy 


Where the unwanted 
child awatts those 
who will love him 


too ill to care for them properly. 

Not all of these children are kept 
in the hospital’s five buildings. 
Sometimes as many as 2,500 chil- 
dren received by the Sisters may 
be living in local boarding homes. 
Such homes are provided by fami- 
lies willing, at nominal remunera- 
tion, to care for the child until it 
may be adopted by another couple. 

Some 300 children are adopted 
legally each year through the hospi- 
tal’s efforts. So many couples are 
willing to adopt foundlings that 
there is a shortage of babies to meet 
the demand. 





Most mothers who abandon their babies 
are apprehended through police investi- 
gation. Patrolman Walter Hogan brings 
a mother and child into the hospital. 
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Patrolman Hogan gives Sister Emerentia, the 
registrar, a report on the mother and baby. 
A mother may wish to take her child back home 
with her, but cannot until her fitness to have 
the child has been carefully investigated. 


Msgr. John E. Reilly, Foundling 
hospital director, has great difh- 
culty finding temporary homes for 
children until their parents are 
again able to provide a_ proper 
home or until adoption can be ar- 
ranged for abandoned children. 

Foster parents who care for a 
child for a month or a year do a 
tremendous service for the child, 
and, frequently, a great service for 
themselves as well. 

There is less selfishness in the 
charity of temporary foster parents 
than there is in the charity of those 
who adopt children. 

Other problems make placement 
dificult. Older children are not 
quickly adopted. It is difficult to 
find foster parents who will take 
a whole family of three or four 
children, so brothers and _ sisters 
often must be placed in separate 





homes. 

It isn’t easy to find a home for 
a handicapped child. Sometimes 
prejudice chills the interest of po- 
tential foster parents in tots who 
happen to be Negroes, Mexicans or 
Orientals. 


A nurse files clothing, toys, and other effects 
found with an abandoned baby whose identity 
is unknown. These will be used in the con- 
tinuing search to discover his mother’s name. 














Mike is sleepy and hungry, but a warm bath is the first item on the hospital 
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Next Mike gets a thorough physical examination. “This don’t hurt, so look all you like, doc.” 





FOUNDLING HOSPITAL 














After the examination, a Sister carries Mike to 
the ward to join the other children. Nurses prepare 
enough formula to feed about 250 babies at a time. 




















“At last, my milk!” Mike has a good appetite as 
the nurse aives him his bottle. Secular nurses work 
alongside the Sisters who are also registered nurses. 








Mike’s mother is Catholic, so Father John P. Kelly 

baptizes him. Each child is assigned to a family 

of his mother’s faith, if her religious affliation 

a ne determined. If parents’ faith is unknown ee : 

ont abalapceage ss Is UNKNOWN, “This is the big jay! A new mommy and daddy are 


ere : g 
hildren are distributed for adoption in equal num- 
; : ; e going to take me to their house today. I’m not 


bers to Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish families. : 
wee a 5 i worried though. I saw my new mommy and she likes 
me. Guess we'll be going soon as this nurse gets 
¢ 


> 


through dressing me up in my new outfit 





“Hi, mommy!”” She’s going to be 


his new ‘mommy,’ and these tiny 
fingers that cling to her hands 
are already tugging at her heart. 
Hers is a special kind of love. 
She has offered to take care of 
Mike for a year until the Sisters 
find a permanent home for him. 
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the other kids find a nice mommy and daddy too. Some will 


The nurse says there are more people who want us babies than ther 


That way, all of us will have a mommy and d pretty 


ke 


p 





The Presidency: Toughest Job 
in the U.S.A. 


The duties get startling when 
§ 8 
you see them in a want ad 


By JOHN R. STEELMAN 
Assistant to the President 


Condensed from The American Weekly* 





Would you answer this ad? 


Man over 35 to work for 155 mil- 
lion bosses. 105 hr. minimum work 
wk. 7-day wk. yr. around, 4-yr. con- 
tract. Must be willing to. sacrifice all 
the freedoms of private life. Must su- 
pervise 1 or 2 million employees. Must 
be willing to make decisions that af- 
fect course of history and untold mil- 
lions of people. Must be willing to ac- 
cept loneliness as constant companion. 
Must be strong physically. Must be 
gifted leader. Must like intense 
lite as job calls for constant receiving. 
Applicants are warned that this job is 
often, literally, a man-killer. Address: 
The People, U.S.A. 


Soe ial 


ET'S EXAMINE two or three of the 
points in that ad, the line 
“must be willing to sacrifice all the 
freedoms of private life,” for exam- 
ple. 

The President, like 50 million 
other Americans, is a proud and 
devoted parent. Recently he wished 
to go to Pittsburgh to hear his tal- 
ented daughter in a concert. Much 
as he wished to go, he didn’t; he 
felt it “would cause a disturbance.” 
For you see, the President, whoever 
he is, is the nation’s No. 1 celebri- 


‘opyy eht, 1952 


vy Hearst Publishing Co., In ee 


ty, and the man and the job are 
never divisible. 

Now let’s take up the matter of 
hours. Most Americans enjoy a 40- 
hour week. The President works 
an average of 15 to 16 hours a day, 
week in, week out, year round. 

Where does the time go? The 
President must his cabinet 
and the activities of the many de- 
partments, commissions, and agen- 
cies. This is time-consuming. He is 
chief architect of foreign policy un- 
der the Constitution. As such he 
must make far-reaching decisions 
establishing our policy in regard to 
other nations. 

He is commander-in-chief of the 
armed forces. He is called upon 
by the Constitution and by statute 
to keep the peace. Fire, flood, 
drought, the very elements, are oft- 
en his direct concern. 

As President he is the ceremonial 
head of the government. This 1n it- 
self would be a taxing full-time job 
for most men. It involves a long 
list of public duties ranging from 


direct 


63 Vesev St., New York City 7, April 6, 1952. 
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“His Highness, the President 
of the United States of America, 
Protector of Their Liber- 
ties.’ Such was the title pro- 
posed for the President during 
the First Congress. For about 
three weeks in May, 1789, the 
matter was debated at great 
length on the floor of the Senate. 

Proponents argued that it was 
the practice of all nations to an- 
nex titles of respectability to the 


and 


office of their chief magistrate. 
They maintained that to address 
him only as President would be 
too common. John Adams point- 
ed out that fire companies and 

clubs had 
senators wanted to call 
him “His High 
patterned after the Dutch. 

The House of Representatives 
absolutely refused to have any- 
thing to do with titles, and the 


cricket presidents. 
Some 


Mightiness,” 


matter died there. 
Art Bromirski. 





entertaining distinguished visitors, 
conferring government decorations, 
making holiday proclamations, and 
opening fund drives with coast-to- 
coast broadcasts. 

Time, a great deal of time, is tak- 
en up by one simple chore. This is 
the signing of hundreds of bills 
each session of Congress, and many 
thousands of other documents and 
letters throughout the year. He 
signs his name on the average of 
600 times each day, 365 days a year. 
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Every day is paced with exhaust- 
ing details. If you don’t like details, 
you wouldn’t like being President. 

Take an ordinary day for exam- 
ple. First there is a daily meeting of 
the White House staff to plan for 
the day, and for weeks ahead. 

After this session come the daily 
appointments with government of- 
ficials, members of Congress, for- 
eign officials, labor, industry, and 
civic leaders. All through the week 
there are conferences with individ- 
ual members of the cabinet. At 


least once a week comes a regular 
meeting with all the cabinet and 
the vice-president. There is also the 
weekly press conference as well as 
the daily preparation of news re- 


leases. 

The appointment schedule is 
heavy, running from 9:30 a.m. to 
4 p.m. or caer. Lunch frequently is 
spent with staff 
members on business. 

Following the day’s appointment 
schedule, the President works ull 
the wee hours on reports, official 
documents, pub'ic messages. The 
next day it starts all over again. 

Then there are the decisions that 
must be made. Many executives 
consider a day heavy if they are 
called on to make a half-dozen ma- 
jor decisions. But the decisions they 
make concern only their own busi- 
ness, or a segment of the people. I 
have seen the dav when the Presi- 
dent had to make scores of deci- 
sions, affecting evervbody. Many of 
his decisions have great influence 


dignitaries or 
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over the future course of the world. 

If you answer the ad, and if the 
American people accept your appli- 
cation, you’re in for a four-year 
prison sentence. From the time a 
President is elected until he leaves 
the White House—and even then— 
his life is not his own. 

He is the head of government, 
yet in many respects he is not his 
own boss. For there are some mat- 
ters in which he must yield to the 
judgment of his protectors, the Se- 
cret Service. He must be shielded 
from the assassin’s gun, from the 
public gaze to a certain extent, and 
from the attention that would in- 
evitably be his if he could come 
and go as he pleased. Even when 
the President takes a morning 
walk, Secret Service agents go with 
him. 

Another thing that’s difficult 
about being President is pleasing 
people. He is a target from all sides. 
He is criticized for what he does or 
the way he does it. He is criticized 
just as frequently and vocally for 
something he doesn’t do. 

Even such a simple thing as the 
friendly handshake has. had to be 
curtailed drastically to ease the 
strain. Once, when life was simpler, 
the White House doors were al- 


Ways open, and those who wished 


CC vuld 
conserve his 


to call 
do so. 


upon the President 
But he must 
strength for vastly multiplied ofh- 
Therefore, many of 


cial duties. 
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those pleasant informal opportuni- 
ties to greet and be greeted by the 
President have ceased. 

With all the clamor, curiosity or 
adulation, in many respects the 
President is a lonely man. He walks 
alone, despite the millions who 
watch his every step. He is alone in 
his thoughts, for while others may 
counsel, he is the one who has the 
responsibility and the awful burden 
of making the fateful, final deci- 
sions. 

However, the personal sacrifices 
and the personal inconveniences, 
exasperating and restricting as they 
may seem, are just part of the price 
a man pays for serving his country 
as President. It is the responsibility, 
greater today than in any previous 
period, that is so overwhelming. 

The job is a man-killer. Not since 
the time of Van Buren has an 
ex-President lived for more than 
20 years after leaving the White 
House, although we hope our only 
living ex-President, Herbert Hoo- 
ver, will surpass that record. Seven 
Presidents have died in office, three 
of them by the assassin’s bullet, and 
everyone remembers the recent fa- 
natical attempt on the President’s 
life. 

Yet, God willing, there will al- 
ways be patriotic, high-minded 
American leaders ready to take on 
the toughest job in the world 
despite its soul-searching, —back- 
breaking, and killing demands. 














De You Want to Take a Walk? 


You can hike on a footpath from Georgia to 
Maine, now that pioneers have cleared the way 


By DOROTHY M. MARTIN 


Condensed from American Forests* 


ARL SHAFFER, just out of the 

army, was in fine physical 

condition but nervous and 
unhappy. 

A wise old doctor on examining 
Earl in 1948 said, “Why don’t you 
hike, son? This indoor job isn’t 
agreeing with you. What you need 
is to get out and walk.” 

That’s how Earl Shaffer hap- 
pened to leave his home 
in York, Penn., for Mt. 
Oglethorpe, Ga., the 
southern end of the Ap- 
palachian trail. Four 
months and 2,100 miles 
later, Earl Shaffer reach- 
ed the top of Mt. Ka- 
tahdin in Maine, the 
northern terminus of 
the trail. He had spent 
123 nights on the hike, 
averaged 17 miles a day, 
and had his boots re- 
soled twice. He returned 
home a new man, con- 
fident, happy, and was 
rested. 

With only road maps 
to guide him, Shaffer 
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started out with a tent and full 
pack, but within a week sent home 
everything except a change of 
clothes, some cooking utensils, a 
knife, ax, blanket, poncho, and 
rain hat. 

Not everyone could walk that 
far. Few would even wish to. But 
to everyone at times comes the urge 
to leave the city and take to the 

wilderness. For such 
people the Appalachian 
trail, stretching across 
14 states, offers all kinds 
of outdoor possibilities. 
In New Jersey little 
dirt roads lead to the 
Kittatinny range, where 
the trail winds from 
High Point to the Dela- 
ware water gap. In Vir- 
ginia the trail crisscross- 
es the Skyline drive in 
the Shenandoah Na- 
tional park and_ the 
Blue Ridge parkway. 
There, you can hike in 
on the trail and eat 
where you choose, as 
do” long as you build camp- . 


by the American Forestry Association, 919 17th St., N.W., 


May, 1952. 
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fires only at the designated places. 

Three-sided shelters, which have 
bunks and fireplaces, have been 
erected a day’s hiking distance 
apart along various sections: from 
the Kennebec river in Maine 
through the White mountains of 
New Hampshire; on the Long Trail 
in Vermont; from southern Penn- 
sylvania through the Shenandoah 
National park; and from the Pis- 
gah National forest in North Caro- 
lina through the Great Smokies 
National park. 

The hiker wishing to take a long 
trip traveling light can put up at 
sportsmen’s camps along 266 miles 
of trail in Maine. The camps offer 
good food, a comfortable bed, and 
a place to bathe. There is good 
fishing and hunting in season. 

Where the trail traverses the 
White Mountain National forest, 
the Appalachian Mountain club of 
Boston maintains a chain of huts 
spaced a day’s hiking distance 
apart. 

The Appalachian Trail confer- 
ence, sponsor and coordinator of 
the trail, aims eventually to have 
a chain of similar shelters from 
Maine to Georgia. 

No huts nor camps break the 
wildness of the southern end of 
the trail. There you hike until you 
are tired, throw your sleeping bag 
on the ground beneath the stars if 
you can’t reach a shelter, and cook 
your own meals. Such travel is only 
for the more rugged. 

The long brown path represents 


years of hard work. Benton Mc- 
Kaye conceived the Appalachian 
trail and first publicized the idea 
in an article in 1921. He envisaged 
a footpath extending from Mt. 
Washington, N. H., highest peak 
in the North, to Mt. Mitchell, 
N.C., highest peak in the South. 

Parts of this master trail already 
existed. The Appalachian Moun- 
tain club had built a network of 
trails in the White mountains. The 
Green Mountain club had partially 
completed the Long trail in Ver- 
mont which was to extend from 
Canada to the Massachusetts line. 
The Palisades Interstate Park Trail 
conference had just been organ- 
ized to develop trails in the Har- 
riman and Bear mountain sections 
of Palisades park. 

McKaye’s proposal aroused en- 
thusiasm among the clubs of the 
Northeast. The Potomac Appala- 
chian Trail club laid out 180 miles 
of trail from the Susquehanna river 
in Pennsylvania to Rockfish gap 
near Waynesboro, Va. Every week 
end those early members of the 
club worked on the trail, and by 
the end of the first winter 15 per- 
sons were participating. Within 
two years the club had completed 
60 miles. 

The PATC is daddy of many 
clubs. It encouraged people in Bal- 
timore and Hagerstown, Md., to 
form their own groups. It gave 
the Lynchburg and Roanoke, Va., 
hikers help in starting their clubs. 
Today it is keeping a protective 
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wing over the Charlottesville, Va., 
group of hikers aiming to form a 
club soon, with a section of trail 
to maintain near the Blue Ridge 
parkway. 

The clubs had 
quite the same growing pains as 
the PATC because they could ben- 
efit by the Washington club's ex- 
perience. 

Hiking clubs, outdoor clubs, Boy 
Scouts, the U.S. Forest service, Na- 
tional Park service, state forestry 


never to suffer 


taining the trail. Last June, trail 
crews in the George Washington 
National forest in Virginia relo- 
cated the last nine and one-fourth 
miles of trail which had been de- 
stroyed with the building of the 
Blue Ridge parkway. 

Today, Earl Shaffer could cover 
the mountains from Georgia to 
Maine on a through trail. Winding 
through dense woods, over wind- 
swept mountains, descending into 
wide river valleys, past lakes and 








streams, the Appalachian trail beck- 


organizations, and individuals have 
who the out-of- 


donated generously of time, money, ons to all 
doors. 


love 


and labor in building and main- 


For the Health of Our Nation 


Wronc Dose: The greater the proportion of our youth who attend inde 
pendent schools the greater the threat to our democratic unity! 


umes Conant of Harvard University before 
public school administrators of 


Irom an address by President J 


Antipote: The democratic ideal which animated our founding fathers and 
the first generations of citizens who grew up under our Constitution were 
nurtured in private schools for the simple reason that there were no other 
schools. The public school as we know it today did not come into being until 
long after our national unity had been firmly established. 

From at ldress by Auxiliary Bishop Leo F. 


Dworschak of 


Eriotocy: During the so-called Dark Ages, there were several centuries 
when Europeans placed little value upon learning. Only the Church kept 
the flame of knowledge flickering. Not only common persons, but even 
statesmen and kings were unable to write even their own names. It was 
taken for granted that any person who could read and write was a cleric, 
or member of some clerical Order. Priests and monks drew up al! legal docu- 
ments and wrote all personal letters. Learning later spread beyond the Church, 
but the word clerk is a reminder that the cleric was responsible for the be 


ginning ol European enlightenment. Webb B. Garrison. 














In spite of politics and empty gas tanks 


The Mail Takes 
to the Air 


By CAPT. BENJAMIN B. LIPSNER as told to 
LEONARD FINLEY HILTS 


Condensed from “The Airmail: Jennies to Jets’* 


VERYTHING was in order, and 
EK something inside me was 

singing that evening of 
May 14, 1918. The dream of airmen 
was coming true: the mail was 
about to take to the air. 

Four Jennies had been uncrated 
at Belmont Park, New York, and 
test-hopped. They were in perfect 
flying order, and three had been 
flown on to Philadelphia. Two 
were to remain there, while the 
third, number 38262, was to reach 
Washington in the morning, an 
hour before take-off. The Jennies 
were Curtiss JN4H training planes 
built as Army trainers. 

The flight plans of that first day 
were simple. Lieutenant Boyle 
would leave Washington at 10:30 
for Philadelphia, 128 miles away. 
There he would pass on his mail 
to Lt. Harry Culver, who would 
Aly it the 90 miles to New York. At 
11:30, while Boyle was en route, Lt. 
Torrey Webb was to take off from 
Belmont Park and head for Phila- 
delphia. There he would turn over 


his pouches to Lt. James Edgerton, 
who was to bring them on to 
Washington. The total trip was 218 
miles each way. 

The four Army pilots had very 
little cross-country experience. That 
was my first discouraging thought. 
Suppose they lost themselves. Sup- 
pose they ran into fog or heavy 
weather. 

I knew that failure tomorrow 
meant failure for a long time. The 
people who ridiculed air-mail serv- 
ice were looking for a chance to 
crush it. 

Midnight passed. As the small 
hours of the morning crept by, all 
sorts of wild ideas prowled my 
mind. When I saw I'd get no sleep 
that night, I left the hotel for a 
walk. 1 remembered the sympathe- 
tic he!p I'd had from Maj. Henry 
H. (Hap) Arnold. And I thought 
of Maj. Fred L. Martin, who had 
bucked me up whenever he saw me 
despondent. 

Finally the eternal night ended 
and a pink dawn appeared. I forced 





*Copyright, 1951, by Capt. Benjamin B. Lipsner. Published with permission of 
Wilcox & Follett Co., Chicago. 306 pp. $3. 61 
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an early breakfast down. Then I 
walked all the way from the hotel 
to the Polo Grounds. Even so, I 
found myself passing through the 
shadow of the Washington monu- 
ment at $:30 a.m. At last, a car 


pulled up to the field. A squad of 
policemen got out and deployed 


themselves around the field. After 
them, came a few more people. I 
searched the faces in the crowd, but 
could see no high officials. Did this 
mean that we were to be ignored? 
Weren't the President and other 
notables going to give us a chance 
to show that air mail was practical? 

A group of men in a car drew 
up. One of them asked, “Are you 
Captain” Lipsner 2?” He flashed a 
Secret Service badge. My heart 
leaped. President Wilson was com- 
ing after all. At 9:35, over the buzz 
of the small crowd, I heard an ap- 
proaching plane. There was the 
Jenny that was to carry the mail 
to Philadelphia. Maj. Reuben H. 
Fleet was at the controls. The plane 
circled the field and came in for 
a smooth landing. 

“Thanks, Major,” I Just 
then Lieutenant Boyle came around 
the corner of the hangar. Fleet had 
a map strapped to his thigh. He 
took it off and spread it out on the 
side of the plane. 

“Here, Boyle,” he said, “I'll show 
you how to get there.” The two of 
them bent over the map together. 

The crowd around the edge of 
the field had grown, and the police 
were having difficulty in keeping 
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them in check. Cameramen were 
nosing around, looking tor good 
shots. I intended to make sure they 
shot all they wanted, because the 
air-mail service needed good pub- 
licity. The public had to know just 
what it was and why it was good. 
Otherwise, it could never succeed. 
“This is the plane,” I told them. 
“I'm Lipsner, and that’s Lieutenant 
Boyle, who will fly to Philadelphia.” 

“How about the mail?” one of 
them asked. “We'd like a shot of 
you, Captain, holding the bag.” He 
made it a joke and there were some 
grins around us. 

I grinned back at him. “Ill be 
here at 10:15.” 

Otto Praeger, 2nd assistant post- 
master general, pushed through the 
crowd. His anxiety showed plainly 
all over his face. Otto had plenty 
to lose if the air mail failed. He 
had carried my beliefs straight to 
Postmaster General Albert S. Bur- 
leson. 

“How are 
asked. 

“Fine, Oto,” 4 
more confidence than I felt. “The 
plane’s here. All we're waiting for 
now is the President, the mail, and 
10:30.” 

At 10:10 some cars turned into 
the far end of the Polo Grounds. 
President Wilson was arriving. | 
hurried over to the spot where the 
ofhcial party would stand. The cars 
drew up and President Wilson 
stepped down, being very careful of 
a bandaged hand. He had burned 


things, Ben?” he 


replied, with 
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it at an armored- 
tank demonstration 
several weeks be- 
fore, when he acci- 
dentally touched a 
hot exhaust pipe. 

A siren sounded. 
The crowd opened 
to make way for 
the motorcycle MP’s 
who escorted a light 
mail truck into the 
Polo Grounds. As 
the President and 
his party reached 
their position, the 
mail truck drew up 
alongside the plane. 
The whole opera- 
tion was nicely 
timed. 

The President’s 
party wasn’t as big 


THE MAIL TAKES TO THE AIR 


Paraverisrs felt that the first scheduled air- 
mail flights in history should be commemorated. 
A special stamp was quickly thrown together. 
On it was a blue Jenny in a carmine rose frame. 
The plane was the first air-mail plane to take 
off from Washington, D.C. The stamps sold 
for 24¢, this price including both air-mail and 
special-delivery service. 

The stamps were a minor detail to me at 
first. Then, the day before the flights, I heard 
that some of the new stamps were being printed 
with centers inverted. A clerk at the Washing: 
ton post office told me that only one sheet had 
escaped. They tried to refund the $24 to the 
buyer, but he refused. 

I knew nothing of philately, but I certainly 
wish I had, for I could easily have purchased 
an inverted sheet. Today, single stamps from 
the lone sheet of inverts sell for $4,500—when 
you can buy them. A block of four brought 
$25,000 at auction. A block of center-line in- 


verts is worth $47,500. Captain Lipsner. 
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as I had hoped for, 
but the newspaper 
boys were getting some good pic- 
tures anyway. In the official party 
were Burleson; Praeger; Postmaster 
General Kambara of Japan; and 
the Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s appearance was a com- 
plete surprise, and very gratifying. 
The rivalry between Army and 
Navy was as strong then as now, 
and this was strictly an Army show. 
Mrs. Wilson stood beside the 
President, showing great concern 
over his injured hand. The Wash- 
ington postmaster, Merritt Chance, 
held one of the mail bags open for 


the President. Mr. Wilson dropped 
im a letter addressed to Postmaster 
Patten of New York City. The 
President had canceled the stamp 
on the letter by autographing it, 
and the cover was to be auctioned 
in New York for the benefit of the 
Red Cross. The opening bid was 
set at $1,000. 

The bag was turned over to the 
mailman and, with three others, 
was strapped into the front cockpit. 
Boyle carried 140 pounds of mail. 
This was about 6,600 letters, of 
which 300 were for Philadelphia, 
3,300 for New York, and 3,000 for 
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redistribution from New York. The 
estimated gross revenue on this one 
flight was $1,584. 

The mailman came away and 
Lieutenant Boyle strapped himself 
into the rear cockpit. 

Sergeant Waters and four men 
stood ready at the propeller. Wa- 
ters grabbed the propeller with one 
hand, while one of his men took 
hold of his other. The five men 
thus formed a chain to pull the 
prop through. Over and over they 
tried to start the plane, and failed. 

It was now 10:35. I went over 
the possibilities in my mind, then 
ordered the sergeant to check the 
spark plugs. 

“Nothing wrong there.” 

I looked at the gas gauge. It 
showed full. Behind me, I heard 
the President say to Mrs. Wilson, 
“We are losing a lot of valuable 
time here.” 

“Sergeant,” I said, “check the gas 
tank.” He pointed at the gauge 
showing full, but I shook my head. 
Sighing, he climbed up to get at 
the gas cap. 

One of his men was standing 
beside me. I said, “Did you fill that 
tank after the plane landed?” 

He mumbled and turned away, 
so that I was sure the tank hadn’t 
been filled. I pushed my way 
through the crowd to the hangar, 
where I siphoned a can of gas from 
one of the dismantled planes. I hur- 
ried back to the plane with it, and 
handed it up to Sergeant Waters. 

“Pour this in,” I ordered. The ser- 
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geant tipped the can and began to 
pour, while the crowd stood there 
silent. When the can was empty, 
Waters thrust his long stick into 
the tank. When he pulled it out, 
only about a third of it was wet. 
The tank had been almost empty. 

“Get more gas from the hangar,” 
I told the men beside me. They 
scurried off. It took two more cans 
to bring the tank up to its capacity 
of 21 gallons. Then Waters came 
down, and they went through the 
starting procedure all over again. 

This time the engine roared to 
life, and the crowd cheered a little. 
Otto told me later that Mr. Wilson 
smiled with relief at the sound of 
the engine. He couldn’t have felt 
a fraction of the relief that I felt. 

The Jenny started to move down 
the field, bumping heavily in a stiff 
waddle at first, then smoothing out 
into a graceful run as the lift took 
over on the wings. Her tail came 
up and her wheels lifted off the 
ground, and then that feeling hit 
me again. Boyle was heading right 
for the trees at the end of the Polo 
Grounds. Once the plane was off 
the ground, Boyle held her low 
while he picked up speed. From 
where I was standing it looked as 
if he couldn’t possibly clear the 
trees. But finally, when he was 
almost into them, he eased back 
on the stick. He had enough speed 
by then, and the Jenny lifted out 
of the field and over the trees. He 
missed the top branches by three 
feet. 
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The first air mail was in the air 
and gaining altitude. The President 
and his party were already getting 
into their cars, and the crowd was 
drifting away from the field. I 
started for the hangar. 

Then | stopped and looked up. 
Boyle was turning as he climbed. 
I tried to figure out what he was 
doing. Finally I realized that he 
was taking a course almost the re- 
verse of the correct one. The first 
scheduled air mail was in the air 
—but it was flying in the wrong 


direction. 

The reports began to filter in. 
Torrey Webb had got away from 
New York on time. A little later 
the report came from Philadelphia 


that Webb had landed there, and 
that his mail pouch had been turned 
over to Edgerton. Edgerton had 
taken off for Washington without 
mishap. After his message, I sat 
back and almost held my breath. 
The next bulletin to come in should 
be from Philadelphia, saying that 
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Lieutenant Boyle had arrived there. 

When the phone rang again, | 
tipped over my swivel chair to an- 
swer it. The operator said there 
was a long-distance call for me 
from Waldorf, Md. 

Boyle was on the phone. He was 
apologetic and unhappy. “My com- 
pass got a little mixed up. I just 
landed a while ago here at Wal- 
dorf.” 

“What about the mail?” I asked. 

“Its being loaded into a car 
now,” he said. “It’s going to be 
driven back to Washington.” 

There were probably a hundred 
things I could have said to him, 
but what was the use! The deed 
was already a part of history. 

Fortunately the other three flights 
finished on schedule, and 
shadowed the one bad hop. The 
next day the press gave us favor- 
able headlines. Some of the edi- 
torial writers, however, still won- 
dered about the practicality of send- 
ing the mail by air. 


OvCcrI- 


Sounds in the Night 


I kNow a woman who lived on a busy street corner in the heart of a large 
city. One hot summer night she retired early. The telephone rang. She 
slept on through it. Fire engines clanged around the corner and someone next 
door blasted the night with a radio dance program. She slept on through it. 
Her sister arrived with a group of college friends who raided the icebox 
and played the phonograph full blast. She slept on. Then a remarkable thing 
occurred. From the rear room, at the opposite end of the house, came the 
faintest kind of a voice. It said, “Mommy.” Like a shot out of a gun she was 
out of bed and at the side of her three-year-old girl. 


From Bold y by Austin Pardue. 














Romance at Carville 


Life in the shadows, lived with God, taught these people 
how great was His care 


By BETTY MARTIN 
Edited by EVELYN WELLS 


Condensed trom “Miracle at Carville’’* 


N THE most beautiful Christ- 
mas I remember, I was 19 and 
the world was mine. I was in 
love for the first time, I was 
engaged, and my world was New 
Orleans with all its gaiety. Robert, 
my fiance, was a young medical 
student. He shared our family 
Christmas, the merry cross-city vis- 
iting, the parties. He even joined 
our family attendance at midnight 
Mass in the old Cathe- 
dral of St. Louis, 
named for the patron 
saint of New Orleans, 
the most Catholic of 
American cities. 
We were a large 
and closely knit family. 
Mamere, mama’s 
mother, always tele- 
phoned each of her 
eight children every 
morning and asked 
after each grandchild 
by name. It was like 
a party whenever the 
family got. together, 
and my engagement 
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made this Christmas gathering un- 
usually festive. Robert fitted in 
with ease, since he came from simi- 
lar stock and background, old 
French New Orleans. 

There was only one shadow on 
my happiness. Uncle Pierre, who 
is a doctor, came in Christmas day 
and left hastily, with a special kiss 
for me. It was a strange, sad kiss. 
Later he telephoned to daddy to 

come over and _ see 
him right away. It 
didn’t seem fair, in- 
terrupting the party 
like this. Mother told 
me long afterward that 
when daddy returned 
he could only hold her 
close and weep. 

So our joyous Noel 
ended in shadow. I 
still did not connect 
this with a brief visit 
I had made to a doc- 
tor the week before. 
For several months | 
had been puzzled by 
pale-rose spots on my 
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thighs. Uncle Pierre, after glancing 
casually at them, dismissed me. 

“They'll go away,” he predicted. 

But they didn’t. They got even 
larger. A week before Christmas 
I looked up Dr. Ferae, a skin spe- 
cialist, who sent me to a patholo- 
gist for tests. 

I liked this man instantly, espe- 
cially after learning that he was 
one of Robert’s teachers at medical 
school. To my surprise, he made a 
shallow cut in the lobe of my right 
ear. 

“Has this been itching lately?” 
I recalled that it had. 

“Either you are a very good pa- 
tient, or this isn’t hurting you a 
bit,” he observed cheerfully. I 
couldn’t guess from his manner 
that this lack of feeling confirmed 
Dr. Ferae’s worst fears. 

Dr. Ferae went at once to my 
uncle. “Pierre, those smears are 
positive!” 

“What smears?” 

“From your niece, Betty. Good 
God, didn’t you send her to me, 
man? She has leprosy!” 

Poor Uncle Pierre! He had dis- 
missed my “spots” as nothing more 
than an allergy. I did not see my 
parents’ tears, but I sensed the 
mystery and tragedy that seemed 
to fill the house. The secretive way 
my parents and Robert were act- 
ing, their special tenderness toward 
me, made me suspect a dreadful 
malady. 

Robert volunteered to tell me. He 
took me to a dance at the Orleans 


club. I remember my lace frock 
was very short, in the style of the 
day, and Robert brought me pink 
camellias and said I’d never looked 
lovelier. 

When we got back, the house 
was quiet. Mama and daddy had 
gone to bed, but I knew they were 
not asleep. Robert put his arms 
around me in the dim hallway and 
tilted my face up to his. He spoke 
so professionally I knew he had 
rehearsed the words. 

“Betty, you have leprosy.” 


He wap to hold me, but I didn’t 
entirely faint away.'“Leprosy.” It 
was like a stain in my mind. Oh, 
no, not in this day and place! Its 
horror belonged to Christ’s time, 
to draped forms and warning bells 
and banishment. Or to India, per- 
haps, or China, but not in our own 
U.S., and surely not to me! 

“Betty, darling, you'll have to go 
away. Just for a little, until you're 
well again.” He took his beautiful 
fraternity pin, pinned it over my 
heart, and held me tightly. “I'll be 
waiting.” 

I was to be sent to Carville. I’d 
never heard of it, but the name 
was to become all too familiar in 
the long days ahead. The U.S. 
Marine hospital, national leprosari- 
um, was there just below Baton 
Rouge. It would not take long to 
cure me, Robert said. I pictured 
patients sitting with heads bowed 
under black cloths. 

We left furtively. Besides Robert 
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and my family, only one friend 
knew of our “disgrace.” I left an 
aunt’s address in another state as 
the place I would be staying, and 
elaborate arrangements were made 
for her to relay my mail. To all 
others, I was merely going away 
for a short while for my health. 

We went in Robert’s car, since 
persons with leprosy were then for- 
bidden by law to travel in public 
carriers. It was January, 1928, a 
brisk, sunshiny day. The touch of 
Robert’s arm as we jogged over a 
rough road was comforting beyond 
words. I could say to myself only 
what every sufferer from leprosy 
must repeat a thousand times. 
Why? And why to me? 

As we came into Carville, a 
village consisting mostly of post- 
office and general store, my heart 
sank and my throat closed. But the 
first sight was reassuring. A proud, 
pre-Civil-War mansion stood among 
park-like grounds studded with 
century-old noticed the 
barbed wire and the sprawling 
wooden cottages soon after, but the 


oaks. I 


first sight of my new home was 


unspoiled. This was Carville, a lit- 


tle world in itself in a loop of 
the Mississippi. 

The mansion 
tration building. The offices were 


was the adminis- 
downstairs. The upper floor housed 
the 14 Sisters of Charity employed 
by the government to run the hos- 
pital. 

Mama rang the bell and Sister 
Catherine, the Superior, came to 
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the door. When told I was a pa- 
tient, she drew me to her and 
kissed me tenderly. I had to fight 
back tears of gratitude. Robert left 
us to find a doctor he knew, and 
Sister suggested a visit to the chap- 
el. Here, among the familiar, be- 
loved saints, I heard her pray that 
I would be cured, and my fervent, 
silent prayers followed hers. 

Turning to mama, Sister Cather- 
ine said gently, “Pray, and all will 
turn out well; she is here on a 
mission.” 

What greater consolation could 
be offered a mother crushed by 
such a cross? Mother clung to these 
words, and oh, so did I! 

Sister Catherine took us to Sister 
Martha, the chief nurse, who led 
the way to the cottage that was to 
be my new home. We left the suit- 
cases in the plain little room and 
I said good-by to mama there. 
Somehow we managed it. She was 
not to worry too much, I would 
be good, I would do everything | 
was told, I would get well, come 
home.* For only a little while,” Rob 
ert said, “Chin up, Betty, promise 
not to cry after we're gone.” | 
promised, and we made elaborate 
plans for writing. He was to write 
every day; I would answer, send- 
ing mail to a_ post-office box he 
rented in New Orleans. Letters to 
my family I would enclose in his. 
I was to become Miss Betty Parker, 
a name which I was to take while 
at Carville. 

When they had gone, I turned, 
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wet-eyed, back to the cottage. 
Strangely, now that I was away 
from everyone | loved, I felt strong- 
er. I went to bed, and a rush of 
sleep eased my complete emotional 
exhaustion. 

Next day, I reported to the exec- 
utive ofhicer, Dr. Frederick Andrew 
Johansen, Dr. Jo, as he was known 
to all the patients. I knew from the 
first minute that I saw his strong, 
friendly face I had found a lifetime 
friend. His warm, ready smile, his 
way of treating one as a neighbor 
rather than as a patient, the friend- 
ly grasp of his hand, made hope 
replace defeat. 


He prescribed injections twice 
weekly of chaulmoogra oil, which 
was all science had to offer then, 
and a few more drops of the oil 
in capsules at each meal. 

When the dinner bell rang at 
11 o'clock, I wasn’t hungry, but 
since I knew I must eat, I decided 
to carry my food to my room. 
This struck some of the patients 
as odd. Later I was to hear myself 
referred to as “that uppity Miss.” 

“My doctor says I won’t be here 
more than six months,” I told some 
of them. Their glances slid to- 
gether. “That’s what they ail say,” 
I heard one of them mutter. 

“How long have you 
here?” I asked her. 

“Twenty years.” 

Longer than my lifetime! But 
this would not happen to me. I 
make the best of this 


been 


would 
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situation. I was going to recover 
fully and go home. In a year or 
two I would be launched on a 
happy, enduring marriage. 

My family must not learn that 
there were people here who had 
remained for years. Some had nev- 
cx gone home, but slept in the 
pathetic little cemetery close to our 
scatter of cottages. But I was going 
to read and study and pray; I 
would develop my body, mind and 
soul so that these few months at 
Carville would not be wasted. | 
alone on God's testing ground 
must face and solve my problem. 

The next day I had my first let- 
ter from Robert. He assured me 
that I had a good chance to recover 
very soon. In an unprofessional 
outburst, he added, “Betty, dar- 
ling, you must!” This made me 
more determined than ever. . 

I learned from Dr. Jo that you 
must have 12 consecutive negative 
tests, one each month, before you 
are officially cured. “You are in 
luck,” he told me. “Your case was 
caught so early that we are going 
to make an exception and _ start 
running laboratory tests on you 
after only six months. Usually, we 
wait a year after treatment has be- 
gun.” Dr. Jo beamed at what he 
thought wonderful news. But to 
me, it meant I was stuck in Car- 
ville at least a year and a half. That 
is a long time when you are 19 
and engaged. 

I know now what my fellow 
patients must have thought of me. 
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I was without blemish and without 
understanding. I hurried with 
averted eyes past the hopeless cas- 
es. I refused to look at disfigure- 
ments. I closed my mind to all but 
myself. 

I made the rounds of the resident 
staff and the visiting specialists. I 
took ultraviolet-light treatments, 
medicated baths, and heat treat- 
ments. I followed every direction 
religiously. I even tried to increase 
the dosage of chaulmoogra oil I 
took by mouth, until nausea and 
vomiting finally made me _ stop. 
Many days I lost two out of three 
meals. But I was determined to 
take that oil if it killed me—and 
it almost did. 

But at the end of the month I 
was responding to the extra rest 
and hospital routine, and I was 
getting better. This small victory 
made me very happy. 

Sister Martha, in charge of the 
patients’ jobs, let me start teaching 
in her little school, with Dr. Jo’s 
permission. I was paid $25 a month 
for teaching two hours in the 
morning. The days became rou- 
tine. School, intensely interesting, 
then a chat with Sister Martha, 
and the afternoon spent resting 
and reading. Evenings I practiced 
the piano and visited the chapel, 
where I prayed that Robert be 
spared the burden of my illness if 
it meant I had to stay at Carville 
for years. 

Being accustomed to big-city life, 
I had always thought of the coun- 
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try as monotonous and dull. When 
spring came to Carville it changed 
my mind! On the green fields 
there were baseball teams and or- 
ganized tennis matches. I didn’t 
take part, but I often glimpsed the 
athletic figure of a patient named 
Harry Martin on the baseball field. 
I often wondered about him, for he 
seemed wrapped in his own bit- 
terness. 

Apathy can be as harmful as any 
illness. The Carville authorities 


were always trying to stimulate in- 
terest and activity. An occupation- 
al therapist was brought in. She 
was brimming with enthusiasm, 
and began brightly in the men’s 
clinic. 

“How would you men like to 


make baskets?” No _ response. 
“Well, would you enjoy doing 
leatherwork?” Stony silence. 
“Then, what would you like to 
make?” 

At last an answer, 
“Ham sandwiches!” 

I had begun my monthly tests. 
They were positive, and continued 
so as the year passed. I had two 
short visits home, where we all 
tried bravely to be bright and 
cheerful. Each time I returned to 
Carville I was almost glad the vis- 
its were over. 

Soon the Carville spring school 
term ended, and Sister Martha put 
me to work (for pay) in the labor- 
atory. I was very pleased. Here was 
an opportunity to learn about the 
wonderfully complex human body 


in unison: 
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and perhaps discover how mine 
had betrayed me. I was anxious 
to find out all that was being 
learned about the ancient human 
foe, leprosy. 

Sister Hilary, the pharmacist and 
technician, taught me that the 
medical term for leprosy is Han- 
sen’s disease, after the Norwegian 
scientist first isolated the 
germ under his microscope in 1871. 
I was astonished to learn that it is 
really very hard to transmit, and 
that fewer than 1% of the patients 
actually die from it. Most of them 
die from kidney, heart, or lung ail- 
ments helped along by its weaken- 
ing effects. No nurse nor doctor at 
Carville had ever caught the disease 
from a patient. 

Sister Hilary taught me how to 
take smears, and to make the 
monthly tests upon which all our 
hopes depended. I was raised to 
$30 a month. I was reassured to 
learn that in more than 145. at- 
tempts, a scientist had failed to in- 
noculate himself or any of his vol- 
unteers. Children are more likely 
to contract leprosy, and most spe- 
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cialists now believe that it is usu- 
ally acquired in childhood through 
prolonged contact with someone 
who has it and has gone undetect- 
ed. The disease is difficult to diag- 
nose. It often closely resembles 
tuberculosis and many 
have it for years without discovery. 

My work in the laboratory 
brought another great advantage, 
I came to know the patients as indi- 


persons 


viduals, with human problems as 
great and deep as my own. I was 
no longer the “uppity Miss” from 
New Orleans. 


Axp I saw more and more of Har- 
ry Martin, the athletic young man 
who had first caught my interest 
on the ball field. He had no money, 
and worked in physiotherapy eight 
hours a day, six days a week to 
earn $40 a month. For all his mas- 
culinity, he was as tender with 
the crippled, sick, or sightless as 
the gentlest woman could be. I 
found myself developing a deep 
admiration and respect for Harry. 

Everyone got a big lift when the 
authorities granted permission to 
have a Halloween wienie roast in 
cottage 31, which happened to be 
unoccupied. The party lasted a 
couple of hours. We seldom stayed 
up so late. The Halloween moon 
was golden over the Carville trees 
and the smell of the broiling wie 
nies was simply wonderful. After 
the others had gone to bed, Harry 
Martin and I and a few others sat 
around and toasted marshmallows, 

“The best ever,” Harry _ said, 
holding a toasted marshmallow out 
on a stick. 

He was looking at me with a 
new friendliness, and I was grate- 
ful to him for making the party a 
success. We who were trapped in 
this place had to be understanding 
of one another. 

Sut Robert’s letters were less fre- 
quent. When I went home for my 
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next visit, I found out the reason. 

“Robert is working so_ hard,” 
Mama had written, but I had to 
have the truth. On my last day 
home I asked, “Do you love me 
still?” Robert was kind enough to 
be frank. “No. I want to, Betty, 
but I cannot.” 

I had thought I was ready for 
the worst, but the shock was dread- 
ful. I must not be angry. I must 
try to understand. If his heart had 
changed, it was something neither 
of us could help. 

After nearly three years, I was 
developing a social life of my own 
at Carville. The Halloween party 
had made Harry and me fast 
friends. We liked strolling together 
under the oaks in the warm eve- 
nings. We quickly discovered that 
we liked the same things and 
shared the same longings. Some- 
times we stood sniffing the smell of 
auto exhaust as a car sped along the 
river road. We would look at each 
other and sigh to be off and away. 
They say starving people dream 
of food. We dreamed of busses, 
trains, planes—anything that goes 
anywhere. “Someday,” Harry would 
say, “I'll have a car.” We would 
discuss its make and cost. It was 
nonsense, but we meant every 
word. : 

Harry had been “through with 
girls,” but as our friendship rip- 
ened, he suddenly found he wanted 
to talk, even. about himself. One 
afternoon in the tower overlooking 
the river road and the river, Harry 
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told me his real name. | told him 
mine. Confidence could go no 
deeper in this place. 

We began having dates two or 
three times a week. When Mardi 
Gras was being held in New Or- 
leans, I couldn’t help thinking of 
home. I saw again the parades and 
costumes that were part of my life 
once. Here at Carville, too, we had 
a carnival. I was a country girl on 
the arm of a wonderfully hand- 
some country hick, and the crowd, 
in our improvised costumes, might 
have been any crowd in New Or- 
leans. The music was wonderful. 
Harry and I sang as we danced, 
and suddenly we realized that we 
were young and having fun. And 
we knew that we were in love. 


ry. - 

Tuar sprinc of 1931 brought an 
exceptional patient, Stanley Stein. 
His work was to bring about great 


reforms at Carville. None of us 
knew what bulldog courage could 
mean until he came. He was the 
one who organized parties, ama- 
teur plays, and outings. But his 
greatest contribution was his 
founding the Star, our own news- 
paper. He started with a small 
mimeographed weekly. It carried 
local news and human-interest 
stories, and soon was being read 
by patients, staff, and even by 
many people “on the outside.” The 
power of the press came home to 
me when our fledgling sheet cam- 
paigned successfully for newer and 
better movies and other reforms. 
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Poor Stanley himself suffered in- 
tensely from the rapid and brutal 
progress of the disease in him, but 
I never heard him complain. Nor 
did his worsening health prevent 
him from raising all our spirits. 

Another good friend was a Span- 
name was Juan, but 
everybody called Mister 
pretended to 


iard whose 
whom 
Sabe, because _ he 
know everything. 

hearted, friendly, and cheerful, and 
we all loved him. He and Harry 
built a tiny cottage at the edge of 
the reservation, and called it the 
Lucky Villa. They would sneak off 
and go hunting “outside”—this was 
strictly forbidden, but we never- 
theless ate many a wonderful wild- 


But he was big- 


game dinner at Lucky Villa. 


Toward the end of Lent, usually 
around Holy Week, a priest would 
come to conduct a short mission. 
Most of our young girls were 
Catholics, and it sometimes made 
me sad to see them observing the 
days of penance without doing any- 
thing in particular about the happy 
Easter time. 

I could vividly remember my 
voung girlhood, and how’ we 
hoarded candies the French store- 
keepers would give us to be eaten 
after Lent. How we enjoyed these 
goodies, and what joy we had 
the Maytime procession honoring 
the Queen of Heaven! 

I arranged with Sister Laura to 
have a May-day procession and 
crowning of the Blessed Virgin at 


Carville as it is done each year by 
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the Catholic school children of 
New Orleans. Our tiny chapel 
would seat only 90. That Sunday 
it was filled to the doors with pa- 
Catholic and non-Catholic, 
hundreds of others waited 
the little girls as they 
This was 
annual 


tients, 
while 
outside to see 
came out in 
the first of 
processions. 


procession. 
what became 


Harry had not dared to speak of 
our love to me while his future 
looked so uncertain. But one day 
he came to the lab while I was 
examining his slide. For the first 
time, his test was negative! The 
hope this gave us left us breathless, 
It was negative the next month, 
too, and the next. 

This him the courage to 
say what he could not before. How 
well I remember every halting syl- 
lable! He spoke of love, marriage, 
a home together, but the tears were 
rolling down my cheeks. He could 
not imagine what he had said to 
offend me. 

Sut I thought it was hopeless. 
He was luckier than I. I had not 
had one negative test. He had said 
nothing that was not beautiful 
hear, but I thought we had no 
right to think of marriage. We 
must not bring children into the 
world to catch Hansen’s disease 
from us. It is not hereditary, but 
the chances of a child catching it 
from his mother or father are bet- 
ter than 50%. And of course birth 
control was out. We would be mis- 


gave 
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erable if we so offended God. My 


religion was so ingrained in me 


that it was as much a part of my- 
self as my own heartbeat. No, there 
could be no children, dearly as I 
loved them. 

Harry was surprised to learn of 


my attitude, not being a Catholic 
himself. But he was his usual self, 
understanding and kind. He felt as 
I did about bringing children into 
the world in our circumstances. We 
reached our decision. We would 
keep on being friends. The rest we 
would leave to time and God. 

But the day came when I stared 
unbelievingly at my own slide. No 
bacillus was there! My first nega- 
tive test, after all these years. A 
month later, with trembling hands, 
I ran another test. It was negative, 
too. 

Harry had had nine of the 12 
consecutive monthly _ negatives 
needed for discharge. I was going 
to follow right after him in health. 
We both looked so well, we were 
sure we'd make the grade. 

Harry went to his tenth test the 
picture of health and confidence. 
We waited eagerly. It was posi- 
tive! We were so shocked we could 
not speak. For days Harry went 
about his work white-faced and 
drawn. Then he came to me. “I’m 
leaving, Betty. If ever I’m to make 
a start in life, it must be now. Car- 
ville has nothing further to offer 
me but chaulmoogra oil, and I can 
get that in drugstores outside. I’m 
in good physical shape. I wish you 
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would leave with me, Betty. But 
only you can decide.” I could not 
answer. 

Patients who left Carville with- 
out “honorable discharge” were 
hunted by state and county author- 
ities like escaped criminals. Some 
were brought back in irons or at 
gun point. But Harry and I did 
not worry about that part of it. We 
had both given false names when 
we came, and there was no record 
in the files of our real names and 
addresses. 

Could I not as well be “outside” 
as in? In some states like New 
York lepers are allowed to go free. 
My “cure” was getting nowhere. 
The oil still sickened me. Many 
scientists believed the oil did not 
help. I spent many hours in the 
chapel, praying for guidance. 


I wrore my parents that Harry 
was “escaping.” Their answer was 
prompt. “You must come too.” We 
had just three short days to prepare 
for “the big break.” 

On a moonless night we waited 
until it was very dark, and hurried 
across the golf course to the barbed 
wire fence at the far end of the 
reservation. Mister Sabe took pliers 
and cut the fence. We crawled 
until we came to a clump of weeds 
outside the road. We hid there un- 
til a car passed us and then turned 
back. That was the signal. Both 
our fathers were inside the car. 
Safe with them, we felt that what 
we were doing was entirely right. 
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Driving home, Harry held my 
hand tight. “Let’s not worry about 
going back. If we get worse or are 
caught, maybe by that time the 
doctors will have found a cure,” 
he told me. 

Of course we were not really 
free. The authorities did not know 
our names nor addresses, but we 
might be recognized by staff mem- 
bers or discharged patients, and 
reported. But it was wonderful to 
sit at home with daddy and mama, 
to breakfast on pancakes and real 
rrench café au lait, and to catch 
the scent of the magnolias rolling 
through the open window, sweet 
beyond words. It was like the 
breath of life to dust the family 
china in the cabinet and to admire 
every inch of fancywork my sister 
Linda was making for her hope 
chest. No bell summoned me to 
the cafeteria. I didn’t have to hur- 
ry, hurry to the lab or to treat- 
ments. 

One day, downtown, I got a ter- 
rible shock. I found myself stand- 
ing directly beside a nurse from 
Carville. But I turned hastily away, 
and heard nothing from the en- 
counter. Either she didn’t recog- 
nize me in my smart new clothes 
or she took pity on me. I was very 
careful after that. 

Harry got a job with a large 
corporation. He had to take a phys- 
ical exam to get it. But he had the 
courage to submit to it, and passed 
without difficulty. We saw each 
other often. He was making good 
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money now, and the question of 
marriage would frequently pop up. 
“Why couldn’t we,” Harry would 
ask. “Why didn’t we,” our friends 
began asking. Even the word mar- 
riage made me weep. i could see 
no life for me without Harry. But 
what kind of a life would we have 
if we married? 

I often visited St. Louis cathedral 
in the square. Sorrow only deep- 
ened my faith, and as long as I 
had that, I could meet my every- 
day problems. God would spare us 
if we kept fighting our fears and 
remained close to Him. 

I stayed well, but it became in- 
creasingly clear that Harry was 
getting worse. All hope of his get- 
ting better perished after he had 


been out a year. His eyes began to 
bother him, until he had to leave 
his office job. 

His father helped him open a 


small hardware store. The work 
was harder physically, and the 
hours longer, but Harry was his 
own boss. Yet all his pleasure in 
this could not fend off the Hansen 
bacilli, which continued to attack 
his eyes. Each time I saw him I 
noted the thickening of the lids. 
One of his ears showed unmistak- 
able symptoms. His customers be- 
gan to notice. Harry answered 
them evasively. 

Harry had had a $5,000 insurance 
policy which would have paid off, 
since leprosy is considered a total 
disability. But Harry thought our 
secret was worth more than that. 
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I suggested a novena to St. Anne. 
Harry was in favor of my making 
the novena, but refused to join, as 
he was not a Catholic. “If you’re 
going to take that attitude, and let 
me do all the praying for you while 
vou do none for yourself, 1 won't 
do it either,” 1] said. Harry joined. 

For nine weeks we made the no- 
vena, but Harry's eyes grew worse 
until it was unsafe for him to drive 


us out to the shrine. I had seen 


many at the end of this dark path, 
sightless and helpless in their chairs 


at Carville. driving 
home from the 
edge came that I didn’t have when 
Harry had been vigorous and well. 
Like an answer to prayer, I knew 
in that moment that I could trust 
God to let me do what was right. 
Sull, I was as surprised as Harry 
when | heard myself telling him in 
an ordinary tone that we must be 


One night, 
novena, a knowl- 


married right away. 


He was not enthusiastic. He now 
felt it wouldn't be fair to me. I 
had to put him in the ungallant 
position of either marrying me or 
refusing. I discussed the problem 
with my confessor, who told me 
the moral problems | already knew 
and had resolved to face. 

We had a quiet wedding. This 
disappointed my parents, who had 
looked traditional 
family affair, with relatives com- 
ing from near and far. But they 
understood. why this must be. Our 
furnished 


forward to a 


apartment was modest, 
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chiefly with wedding gifts. I 
wouldn't let my family buy expen- 
sive furnishings, giving any reason 
but the one—I feared we 
wouldn't be using them long. 

I was full of misgivings, but 
Harry was happier than he had 
ever been in his life, he said. He 
had convinced himself that the 
miracles I believed in would begin 
as soon as we were together. He 
would get well, and we would be 
happy. 

Home was a wonderful new ex- 
perience for us both, and the place 
where we wanted always to be. 
We had launched out together 
from the security of our parental 
homes, and were quite aware of 
our new responsibility. We felt an 
ever greater need for our partner in 
this venture, God. 

After a few months, Harry's 
gums became tender. His doctor 
found this to be caused by the dis- 
ease. “It will improve only when 
your general condition improves,” 
he said. Harry’s teeth also needed 
attention, and the doctor offered 
to make an appointment with his 
own dentist. “Sure, send him over,” 
Harry heard the dentist say over 
the phone. But when Harry kept 
his appointment, the dentist met 
him in the waiting room and said 
he had changed his mind. “It 
wouldn't be fair to my other pa- 
tients.” 

I don’t suppose he ever knew 
how completely he broke a man’s 
these words. Harry 


real 


spirit. with 
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came home a whipped man. “I’m 
going back to Carville,” he said. 
“I'd have gone before, but I was 
afraid you’d want to go with me, 
and I know how you dread going 
back. And there’s the business.” 
“The business doesn’t matter,” I 
said. “Nothing matters except get- 
ting you back to all the care there 
is.” All! Carville had little to offer 
as a cure. But now it at least could 
give sanctuary. With health and 
vi.ion fading, Harry was less free 
outside than he would be at Car- 
ville. And some of the dearest 


friends either of us ever had were 
still there. This time we would ac- 
cept Carville as the end of the road. 
We would not spin any more fool- 


ish dreams. 

My parents begged me to come 
and live with them, but my de- 
cision was to stick to Harry. I knew 
what he was going back to: dis- 
solution, perhaps death. But the 
love of God and love itself are 
stronger than either of these, and I 
knew that no matter how I dread- 
ed a return to Carville, I would be 
happier there with Harry than any- 
where else in the world without 
him. 

There was no word of reproach 
from Dr. Jo. He and his wife both 
came out from the house to wel- 
come us and shake our hands. We 
were visited at once by the dearest 
of our old friends. The new medi- 
cal ofhcer in charge, whom we did 
not know, greeted us kindly. Then 
he drew himself to full military 
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stature and notified us that we had 
violated Rule 6 of Regulations, etc. 


We wap first come as youngsters. 
Now we were 30 and married, but 
to the old-timers we were still the 
19-year-olds who had come to Car- 
ville and fallen in love. The place 
is a sort of Shangri-la; no one ever 
ages in the eyes of his fellow pa- 
tients. Officially, Harry and I were 
in detention because of our escape, 
but we were able to see all our 
old friends. 

Some of them were sadly changed, 
Lolita, a little girl I had taught, 
was as beautiful as ever, but really 
was worse. Lady Alice was scarred 
but on the mend from a very seri- 
ous reaction from which she had 
not been expected to recover. Dan 
and Dorothy, other dear friends, 
had both gone blind. 

But Mister Sabe was as ebullient 
as ever. He had actually been dis- 
charged as cured since we left. But 
he had been unable to find a job or 
a place to go, so he had stayed on 
in the only home he knew. He was 
now referred to by everybody as 
Exhibit One. In the X-ray room, 
doctors had clinical pictures of him 
before and after his cure. One set 
showed him as he had been, with 
swollen features, and one as he 
was now, his smiling face marked 
slightly with what might be acne. 
It helped us all to know that some- 
thing like this could be accom- 
plished with only chaulmoogra oil. 

Some wonderful improvements 
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had been made while we were 
away. A handsome new building 
with a tiled roof garden had re- 
placed the old infirmary. It had 65 
rooms for bed patients, modern 
hydrotherapy and_ physiotherapy 
rooms, and best of all, a modern 
laboratory! Many of the old cot- 
tages were being moved to make 
way for splendid two-story houses 
and a $4 million recreation center. 

Many of these reforms we owed 
to. the American Legion, which 


had taken an interest in Carville. 


One legionnaire had managed to 


Nave a long-distance phone for the 
patients installed in the canteen. 
This he did over the medical ofh- 
cers’ obje cuions. No one but a leper 
torn trom all he held dear for an 
indefinite number of years could 
fully appreciate what it means to 
hear a loved voice from home 
again! 

There was a beautiful new Cath- 
olic chapel, all red brick and tle, 
which had been built by the Ex- 
tension society the year after we 
left, 1934. It could seat 400. Patients 
no longer went hungry between 
the 4+ p.at. dinner and breakfast, 
but a bread-and-milk wagon made 
the rounds at $ in the evening. 

The first evening our “jail sen- 
tence” was up, We were invited to 
the Lucky Villa for a chicken-and- 
spaghetti dinner, Mister Sabe’s spe- 
cialty. It was delicious, and Mister 
Sabe was his old sparkling self, but 
best of all was dining in privacy 
with people we loved. Harry and I 
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ate and laughed a great deal, and 
I doubt if either of us had been so 
happy in years. After that I cooked 
supper for the three of us every 
evening in the tiny lodge. It was 
the best part of the day for Harry 
and me. It was the only remnant 
of home life we had left. 


Bur Harry and I were both get- 
ting worse now. The year 1940 
ushered in freezing temperatures, 
and damp, penetrating cold. Harry 
and I caught colds. Harry’s settled 
in his bronchial tubes, and one day 
he couldn’t report for work. He 
was X-rayed and put to bed in the 
infirmary. 

After reading the X ray, Dr. Jo 
sent for me. “Betty, Harry has 
pneumonia.” 

I covered my face with my hands 
and began to weep. I had worked 
in the hospital enough to know 
what pneumonia did to somebody 
with Hansen’s disease. Of those 
who had it while I had been at 
Carville, only one lived. 

Dr. Jo put his arm around my 
shoulders. “Betty, dear, you mustn’t 
cry. It’s just—life. I'm going to try 
him on sulfapyridine.” 

I had read about this new 
“miracle drug.” I could not help 
taking hope. 

By nightfall he was having ter- 
rible sweats; he was very excitable 
and at times delirious. But his 
pulse was good and his tempera- 
ture went no higher. By next morn- 
ing Harry was still very ill, but the 
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pneumonia seemed under control. 
Two other patients had been given 
the new “miracle” drug and both had 
recovered. For the first time a cure 
had been found for the pneumonia 
which had been a death sentence 
for people with Hansen’s disease. 
Perhaps sulfapyridine might be a 
weapon to defeat our ancient en- 
emy. In my prayers I asked that it 
would. 

But, although the pneumonia 
was licked, Harry’s general condi- 
tion grew steadily worse. To see a 
loved face change is agony; I could 
not hide my grief. I, too, was grad- 
ually getting worse. Pink spots ap- 
peared on my face and chin. I hid 
my blemishes behind cosmetics. It 
was painful when my family came 
to visit. I could not bear to let 
daddy and mama know we were 
nearing the end of the long fight. 

Dr. Jo decided to try another 
sulfone, promin, that had been ef- 
fective with tuberculosis. It had 
cured leprosy in rodents. I was 
afraid that it would come too late 
to help Harry. At first the reaction 
was frightening. The old “red eye” 
returned, his temperature went to 
104°, and he couldn’t leave his bed. 
I watched him through the hours 
as the swelling, fever, and redness 
increased until no member of his 
family could have recognized my 
Harry. 

But two months after the treat- 
ment had begun, Harry was on the 
mend. He looked better than he 
had in months, though his legs 
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were still shaky. We knew then. 
This was our “miracle.” 

I like remembering that it was 
Harry and the other two pneumo- 
nia patients who followed him into 
the infirmary who served as the 
first guinea pigs in the sulfa experi- 
ment. 

Now every injection of promin 
added to MHarry’s energy and 


strength. His appetite became fero- 
cious, and his white count gradu- 
ally rose toward normal. 


Scarcety had Harry recovered 
from his reaction when the head 
orderly left and the doctors ap- 
pointed Harry to take his place. 
I protested, for I wanted Harry to 
rest and get well more than any- 
thing else in the world, but my 
protests went unheeded on_ both 
sides. Harry wanted the job and 
the doctors wanted Harry, and to- 
gether they seemed sure he could 
hold the job and also get plenty 
of rest. 

He began the required three or 
four hours of daily routine work, 
along with all the other unexpected 
things that turn up in the remain- 
ing 20 hours, for he was subject 
to call 24 hours a day. His duties 
consisted of anything from greet- 
ing a new patient to burying the 
dead. He was in charge of 70 male 
orderlies, seeing that they or their 
substitutes reported for duty day 
and night, and he kept the records 
of their working hours and dis- 
tributed their pay. 
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He made daily rounds of the 
buildings to check with house or- 
derlies for repair work to be done, 
and usually had to listen to com- 
plaints which might be serious, 
petty, or plain funny, as when one 
patient complained he was being 
discriminated against in the cafe- 
teria because he always got the 
neck of the chicken. 

Harry’s salary was $50 a month, 
which was the highest government 
salary paid to any patient in Car- 
ville. With this increase in income 
we immediately began buying a $50 
war bond each month. 

Dr. Jo was so pleased with the 
progress Harry was making on 
promin, as well as other patients 
who had started on the same cure, 
that he suggested that I begin this 
treatment, too. I had lost none of 
my fears of injections, but there 
were new spots on my body, and 
bacteriological examinations taken 
from them showed more Hansen 
bacilli than had ever been found 
on me before. Still I did a great 
deal of praying and talking the 
matter over with God before I de- 
cided to begin. 

My fears seemed to be realized, 
for after about ten injections my 
skin broke out all over. Hives, Dr. 
Jo said, but I had been certain it 
was something far worse. I reported 
for my next treatment, and several 
hours after the injection my hives 
became monumental in size and 
general itchiness. 

It was decided I should rest from 
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the treatment a few days and then 
try again. I did, and after a few 
days took another injection. With- 
in a few hours I had another out- 
break of hives. What had worked 
for Harry would not work for me. 

Even the small amount of pro- 
min I had taken seemed to aggra- 
vate the Hansen bacilli and_ stir 
them to potency hitherto unre- 
vealed. I could imagine myself 
retrograding more rapidly than be- 
fore, and I was afraid. I had to 
abandon promin. 

A couple of weeks later the doc- 
tor who had given me the injec- 
tions sent for me again. He asked 
if I would like him to try to de- 
sensitize me to promin by starting 
with a small amount of the drug 
and gradually working up to the 
full dose. 

Harry was on the mend, and I 
was determined to catch up with 
him. So I kept on with the promin. 

Stanley Stein, meanwhile, though 
in a shocking state of health, had 
been campaigning against the stig- 
ma of our disease. He had spent 
years collecting data about Han- 
sen’s disease. He was sure that if 
we could get rid of the terms lep- 
rosy and leper we would be on the 
way to public understanding. 

The Star began running a series 
of articles “radiating the light of 
truth on Hansen’s disease,” as the 
author put it. His aim was to rob 
leprosy of its traditional terror and 
put it among the chronic diseases, 
where it rightfully belongs. The 
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Star reprinted excerpts from medi- 
ical articles on the subject. 

Dr. Landrum of the Mayo clinic 
wrote on The Tragic Name of 
Leprosy. He wrote that “Patients 
were able to discuss freely with 
their physicians such conditions as 
cancer, tuberculosis, and even syphi- 
lis, but /eprosy was one word they 
were reluctant to utter. The terror 
aroused by the name is altogether 
out of proportion to the disease as 
we know it medically, for of ail 
communicable diseases, it 1s the 
least communicable. It could be 
treated in any general hospital with 
vastly more safety than tuberculo- 
sis, except for the panic caused by 
its ancient name.” 

Between the work of the Star 
and the effects of the promin, we 
all had a feeling of improved well- 
being and of human worth re- 
stored. 

By 1945 Harry’s tests again were 
running negative, though not con- 
sistently, and we began to see the 
wonder unfold. A year later, my 
first negative 
again, and the exciting race of the 


own tests showed 
negatives was on. Each hoped the 
other would win. We no longer 
showed any outward marks of the 
disease. And each of us was busy 
with our paying jobs about the 
hospital and with helping Stanley 
with the Star, which was now a 
handsome, printed newspaper. 

The Star was read widely by 
all kinds of influential people on 
the outside. 
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One of Stanley’s most cher- 
ished projects came to life when 
a national advisory commission on 
Hansen’s disease was appointed by 
Dr. Thomas Parran, surgeon gener- 
al of the U.S. At the suggestion of 
Bishop Joseph F. Rummel of New 
Orleans, Abbot Paul Schaeuble, 
Catholic chaplain at Carville, wrote 
ithree articles for Catholic maga- 
zines, exposing the falsity of com- 
monly held notions of leprosy. He 
said, “In the Old Testament not 
once are the terms leper or leprosy 
used to give offense, and in the 13 
times they are used in the New 
Testament they tell us that Christ 
used his power to heal the sick.” 

The reforms in attitude and con- 
sequently in treatment methods be- 
gan to show in statistics. In 1946, 
the hospital had the lowest death 
rate in its history. 


Harry and I began living in two 
worlds: Carville and our own won- 
derful dream world of the future 
outside together. In December, he 
went before the medical board after 
12 consecutive negative tests. Every 
ulcer had healed; his ears and face 
were back to normal, there was no 
sign of disease on him anywhere. 
He was free! We drank a toast to 
this success in Stanley’s cottage, 
Wit's End. 

I had two more tests to go. Harry 
stayed on as head orderly until I 
should be cured. On Feb. 3, 1947, 
I took my final test as casually as 
I could. It was negative! After 20 
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years, I was free. I thanked God. 

For the first time in 20 years I 
felt whole and clean. With shaking 
hands I took out my compact and 
powdered my nose, searching my 
face in the glass. No mark was 
there, not a sign of the dark wings 
of illness that had shadowed it so 
long. But the mark of half a life- 
time of suffering was there, not all 
of it my own. I had lived many 
lifetimes at Carville. I had seen 
lives break and end, not always by 
death. Some had gone out to hap- 
piness. Others were in the little 
graveyard a stone’s throw from the 
Star's busy office. But how many, 
still here, now had hope! 

I carried my almost unbearable 
burden of joy into the little chapel 


to lay it at the feet of the One who 
had been given so much of my 
tears and prayers over so many 
years. How good to lay a gift of 
pure happiness at His feet! 

We bade good-by to Dr. Jo and 
all our other dear friends. Harry, 
eyes ahead, turned the car down 
the river road. With spring in the 
air and in our hearts, we drove on 
our unknown way. The 20 “lost” 
years could never be lost, would 
always be a part of us. A rocky 
road might lie ahead, but we knew 
that if we sought first the King- 
dom of God and His justice, that 
all necessary things would be given 
us. The simplest flower and small- 
est pleasure would from now on be 
His special gifts. 





The Welfare State 


C ommunism is totalitarianism in its most repulsive form. But, there is a 
milder form of totalitarianism, known as the welfare state, which in its own 
way tends to undermine the foundation of human liberty. It starts from 
the assumption that a man’s worth is measured by his service to the com- 


munity, 

The welfare state of today had its origin in the glaring injustice that was 
often associated with capitalism. The state proceeds on the assumption that 
parents cannot afford to look after their children as well as its officials can, 
that in fact children are more the concern of the community than they are 
of the parents. The welfare state, being in large measure the offspring of 
socialism, insists that all should be on the same footing and receive equal 
treatment. 

Any national system of social services which began by assisting the needy 
ends by being compulsory for all. The state thus makes unwarrantable inroads 
on the family, and usurps functions that properly belong to the parents. 
Instead of helping the family when in need, it takes away its responsibilities 
and weakens its self-reliance. 


From the 1952 Lenten Pastoral Letter of Archbishop D’Alton, Catholic Primate of Ireland. 





Why They 
Are Huks 


t Each case history_shows 
“Syeverty, immaturity “or 
. “i greraite—— 


By P. J. KERSTEN 


Ws FORCE lures simple, hon- 
‘'Y est men into lives of murder, 
' robbery and ruin with the Huks in 
the Philippines? Why do civilized 
men take up arms, and live like 
animals in jungles? The impetus is 
communism, but to the people in- 
volved, it has other names. A short 
time ago, in a sun-blistered army 
detention camp, a few miles out- 
side Manila, I learned some of 
those meanings. 


To crafty, lean-jawed Alejandro 


Andring +eee. communism 
meant power. It meant all the 
chances he had never had as a boy. 
He had always resented leaving 
high school a year before gradua- 
tion, while others, less intelligent, 
could finish. 

At 16, Andring was a full-fledged 
tenant farmer; at 25, he had to 
support a wife and five children 
on three-and-a-half hectares of land. 
Only one eighth was legally his. 
When the war came, Andring 
joined the U.S. forces of the Far 
East. A military life offered chal- 


lenges that the routine struggle for 
existence never could. 

When the USAFFE men were 
forced to the hills by advancing 
Japanese armies, Andring aban- 
doned his family and went with 
them. A natural leader, Andring 
resented being kept from a_posi- 
tion that was his due. He quarreled 
with his squadron leaders. One 
night he led a group of guerrillas 
in a surprise attack on a Japanese 
unit. All the Japanese were killed, 
and Andring and his group retired 
jubilantly. This surely would prove 
his worth, he thought. 

Instead, his squadron leader was 
shaking with rage. Andring was 
publicly reprimanded. His attack 
had endangered the hidden guer- 
rilla camp. Such stupidity might 
mean all kinds of reprisals. An- 
dring protested. The argument 
grew heated. Before he knew it, 
Andring had grabbed his pistol and 
was firing blindly. 

No one was killed, but to save 
face, Andring returned to_ his 
mountain province. That was in 
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1943. Later, when recruiters for the 
Hukbalahaps, guerril- 
las, visited his 
Andring heard 
Their first goal 
Japanese out. 
Two later, with that ac- 
complished (thanks to some help 
from our forces) the Huks’ main 
objective was complete independ- 
government based on 
the new communist “democracy.” 
The Huks ignored the 1946 agree- 
ment by which the Philippines be- 
Huks insisted that 


communist 
barrio, or village, 
and believed them. 


was to drive the 


years 


ence and 


came truly tree. 


the Philippines would not be free 


until the communists controlled the 
government. 

Andring didn’t have much to be- 
lieve in. The indoctrination pro- 
gram appealed to him. He liked 
learning about Marxism, and meth- 
ods of means to an 
end.” 

The Huks liked 
He memorized easily and didn’t 
try to think too deeply. This made 
him a model communist. In a 
short time, Andring became secre- 
tary of the regional committee, the 
Huk executive over Central Luzon. 
Centr: ; Luzon is the focal point of 
Huk tivities. 

fendeiag had 
job was to train others, to teach 
communism, so that they 
could parrot Marx, Engels, and 
Stalin, as he did. Andring was 
quick with a-phrase. He could talk 
earnestly about “land for the land- 
his men were robbing 


using “any 


Andring, too. 


arrived, Andring’s 


them 


less” while 
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a barrio, killing the people they 
professed to help. He justified their 
actions with the simplest phrase, 
“We are in the midst of the strug- 
gle. Violence is necessary.” 

Now, in a Philippine detention 
camp, 36-year-old Andring Briones 
can think more clearly than he ever 
could before. He was captured six 
months His case comes to 
court soon. Basically intelligent, 
Andring could be a staunch sup- 
porter of democracy, but will he 
be? Men like Andring don’t forget 
eight years of power and authority. 
to forget the 


ago. 


It is even less easy 
monotonous repetition of commu- 
nist propaganda. 


SERVILLANO+eeeeethought commu- 
nism meant justice. In protest 
against a corrupt mayor, Servillano 
made a noble gesture—he left his 
mother and father, gave up law 
studies, and joined the Huks. 

Communist sympathizers had en- 
couraged him. “Sure, Mayor Cruz 
is corrupt, but you won’t change 
that by talking. The whole system 
is corrupt. The only way to change 
it is to fight.” Eager, idealistic, 
Servillano chose a life of hunting 
and being hunted. For two years 
he joined the raids on helpless peo- 
ple, all in the name of a better 
government. 

There is just so much that a 
decent man can stand. Servillano 
saw the hollowness of Huk prom- 
ises. As he says now, “Huk butch- 
ery could never produce a good 
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government. Communist promises 
were only promises, nothing more.” 
Meanwhile, his town had elected, 
almost unanimously, a young man, 
a man who stood for honesty. Ser- 
villano was reminded of the demo- 
cratic processes he had admired 
and renounced. Soon after, he sur- 
rendered. “Only in a democracy is 
a peaceful life possible,” he says 
now, “and I’m afraid I learned the 
hard, foolish way that the only real 
way to get rid of corruption in 
government is by rules, not rifles.” 


5 


ComarunisM meant revenge 


pretty, dark-haired Andrea 
»eeeeeeHer father was killed by 
village police when she was 16. It 


was fiesta time. The narrow streets 
were crowded with happy, singing 
throngs. Suddenly, one of a group 
of Huk prisoners being led to the 
prison made a dash for freedom. 
Shots were fired. In the confusion, 
Andrea’s father, the town mayor, 
was hit. He died on the way to 
the hospital. 

Andrea had been an only child. 
When her parents separated, she 
went to live with her father. A 
kindly, scholarly man, he taught 
Andrea his humanitarian beliefs. 
His liberal policies brought charges 
of being a Huk sympathizer. The 
charges were false, but the mayor 
did not bother to deny them. False 
friends convinced Andrea that her 
father was murdered. Andrea 
joined the Huks. 


The Huks saturated her with 
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party doctrines and dialectical ma- 
terialism, but her real interest lay 
in fighting. She took part in raid 
after raid. She became commander 
of a fighting unit of 175 men and 
women. Known as Commander 
Bulaklak (Tagalog for flower), 
Andrea took her new role serious- 
ly. 

In the three years she led dozens 
of raids, and engaged in nine hand- 
to-hand encounters with army 
troops. The, Huk officers convinced 
Andrea that she was doing work 
her father would have approved. 

Three years of strenuous living 
taxes even the strongest girl. Last 
summer Andrea gave herself up. 
She had heard, on a hidden radio, 
the government promises of gen- 
eral amnesty. Her faith was justi- 
fied. In a short time, she was re- 
leased, and determined to forget 
the hellish three years. But back 
in her home town, fellow Huks 
seized her and took her again to 
the mountains. Andrea pretended 
to be ill, and did servile duties. 
Before she could escape, our forces 
came. Andrea again found herself 
in the detention camp. 

A sad-eyed girl in the run-down 
army barracks, Andrea wears a 
pair of American army fatigues 
and an American-made _ T-shirt, 
with an American air line’s name 
printed on it. The Philippine-army 
reorientation program seemed to 
have done its work well. Andrea 
says she will come to Manila and 
find work once she is released. 
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To Benigno communism 
had still another meaning, easy 
money. An illiterate Filipino day 
laborer doesn’t make much money. 
Under the new minimum-wage 
law, two pesos, or $1, a day is about 
average. Benigno eked out what 
little he could, doing odd jobs on 
farms. He lived in a thriving rural 
area, and the need for farm help 
was great, but Benigno was lazy. 
It was fun to go to cock fights. 
And Benigno needed money to bet 
on his favorites. Since his favorites 
rarely won, it meant working twice 
as hard. And Benigno’s wife in- 
sisted that some of the money’ he 
made feed the tour 
children and herself. 

One day, when 
grumbling to a group in the barber 
Philippines 


must go to 
Benigno was 


shop, the traditional 
meeting place, he noticed a new 
face. When Benigno fussed about 
his hard life the new face was 
most sympathetic. Naturally. It be- 
longed to a Huk. 

Suddenly, Benigno was messen- 
ger for the Huks. The money was 
not much, but the jobs weren't 
hard, just running to the hills to 
notity Huks of meetings. Half the 
time all he had to do was sit near 
army headquarters and count troop 
arrivals in the town. What could 
be easier? Certainly a lot better 
than planting rice or driving stub- 
born carabao across a field in the 
hot sun. And.the pay was the same, 
at least for a while. 

Eventually, however, the money 
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promised by the Huks failed to 
materialize. The Huks began to 
bargain. Surely a small errand was 
not worth a peso. Benigno must 
also collect rice or he would not 
be paid at all. Bit by bit, Benigno 
was drawn in. When_ neighbors 
refused him rice, Benigno stole it. 
The reckoning came when a victim 
turned him over to the police. 

Squatting glumly in the deten- 
tion camp, Benigno can’t under- 
stand why he is detained. “I am 
no Huk,” he swears, “I know noth- 
ing of politics. I only needed mon- 
ey.” He is partially right, but it is 
people like Benigno who, unwit- 
tingly, do a great deal to help the 
communist cause. 


Avoruer girl, Emiteria .. 

had another reason, opportunity. 
When Emiteria’s widowed mother 
could not afford schooling for all 
her children, Emiteria, the young- 
est, suffered most. A small pension 
(Emiteria’s father had been in the 
U.S. navy) wasn’t enough to feed 
and clothe five persons, and send 
them to school, too. Emiteria’s old- 
est brother, Crispin, an officer in 
the Philippine army, helped. But 
Crispin lacked sympathy with Emi- 
teria’s desire for school. Crispin’s 
word was final. 

About this ume, two handsome 
Huk recruiters came down from 
the hills. A girl friend introduced 
them to Emiteria; she told them of 
her brother’s cruelty. The young 
men told about Stalin university, 
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the communist school in the hills, 
where everyone could study, tuition 
free. Emiteria lett home, without 
a note, and headed tor the hills. 

To Emiteria’s surprise, things 
didn’t work out the way the Huks 
promised. For two years she worked 
as a courier, running messages from 
mountain top to mountain top. it 
was cold, and her baretoot trek 
gave her pneumonia. When she 
was in better health, she again, on 
tired, blistered feet, had to make 
ner way along crevices and ravines. 
When she asked tor money to buy 
shoes, she was told that good com- 
munists welcomed hardships. But 
Emiteria only wanted to go to 
school. 

Each time Emiteria decided to 
return home the Huks held out the 
bait of school. Finally, Emiteria 


was permitted to attend a make- 


shift school. The only — subject 
taught was political economy. To 
a 14-year-old who wished to read 
literature, and study mathematics 
and music, the lessons were wasted. 
What did she care about conspicu- 
ous consumption? What did the 
words mean? She kept thinking of 
home, though she feared her soldier 
brother. 

Emiteria didn’t have 
long. One month after she had had 
the “privilege” of starting school, 


to wait 


army troops encircled the camp. 
She was since capture 
meant that she would see her 
mother again. Even the thought of 
frightening. 


glad, 


Crispin wasn’t too 
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When asked if she was a commu- 
nist, Emiteria said she guessed so. 

“That means you favor the over- 
throw of the present government?” 
the military intelligence agent 
asked her. 

“Oh, no,” was her quick reply, 
“there is nothing wrong with the 
government, so why should the 
communists want to overthrow it?” 
The girl with the child’s face and 
the hardened boy’s body had used 
communism (as communism used 
everything) as means to a specific 
end. The lessons in Marxism were 
futile, but perhaps Emiteria learned 
something. 


To a soy like Arsenio 
communism was a religion. As a 
vouthful priest of the Tatlong Per- 
sonae (Trinity) sect, in northern 
Luzon, Arsenio had all the out- 
ward markings of the fanatic: in- 
tent eyes, tireless energy, and an 
emotional, dramatic voice. Arsenio 
spent all his time with the people 
of his sect, “faith healing,” making 
their spirits well. 

Although he had not gone be- 
yond the 2nd grade, and on prac- 
tical matters was not alert, Ar- 
senio at 16 was respected by his 
sect. Outsiders called him crazy, 
but to his disciples his faith and 
conviction seemed honorable and 
sincere. 

One day, while walking barefoot 
through his barrio, Arsenio was 
attracted to a large group. sur- 
rounding two men. Those men 
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were shouting about the “needs of 
the people.” Arsenio edged up to 
the front of the crowd. The speak- 
ers took turns telling about the 
Huk organization. Arsenio was 
stirred. He knew nothing about 
the Huks, but everything they said 
appealed to him. When the speech- 
es ended, Arsenio joined the cause. 

And so Arsenio went away, 
along with a handful of his sect. 
Once in the secluded Huk camp, 
Arsenio was sent to a 15-day indoc- 
trination school for the masses (the 
more intelligent were sent to Stalin 
university for special training). Ar- 
senio then got the job of collecting, 
by coercion if need be, supplies 
from townspeople roundabout. 

It wasn’t a very exciting job for a 
mystic. Slowly, insistently, Arsenio 
worked himself into the position of 
political guide. It became his re- 
sponsibility to “educate” new re- 
cruits. 

Telling to all the meaning of 
communism, in the simple words he 
had been taught, was _ inspiring 
work. Fired with the zealousness 
of a true fanatic, he was good at 
it. He was good, too, at rationaliz- 
ing death and disaster, at sending 
men into places where they would 
kill. “Killing people is »ot right,” 
he says now, almost simple-mind- 
edly, “but I never took part in any 
raids myself.” 


Eventually, Arsenio was unable 
to stay out of the range of gun fire. 
Ambushed by government forces, 
Arsenio’s unit surrendered en 
masse, but not before a few bullets 
had been exchanged. In the cross- 
fire Arsenio was hit. Even now, as 
he recovers from the operation that 
was necessary, Arsenio faces the 
future passively. Incapable of see- 
ing through the half-truths of com- 
munism, he is an extremely dan- 
gerous type. Although in one mo- 
ment he promises that if he is re- 
leased, he “will go peaceful,” in 
the next breath he is saying solemn- 
ly, “I believe the Filipino’s future 
lies with the communists.” 


Ir is easy to see how poverty, ig- 
norance, despair, and immaturity 
breed communism. The climate in 
the tropics is such that the weeds 
of Marxism, once started, grow 
quickly. Only a strong, relentless 
weed killer can choke them out. In 
the Philippines, that weed killer is 
the department of National de- 
fense, headed by Ramon Magsay- 
say, and the army. The govern- 
ment’s resettlement project for re- 
formed Huks and its land-distribu- 
tion project for farmers are going 
a long way toward eliminating the 
causes of communism. Unfortu- 
nately, the jungle is still mighty 
dense. 


The persons hardest to convince they're at retirement age are 
(29 March ’52). 


children at bedtime. 


Saturday Evening Post 





Your TV -Control It: 


Your set can be a blessing for your 
children, not a curse, if you use 
common-sense planning of programs 


Condensed from Changing Times* 


ow MUcH TIME does the av- 

erage youngster spend in 

front of his magic TV 
screen? A study made in Cincin- 
nati said 3.7 hours on school days 
and 5.5 hours each on Saturdays 
and Sundays. That’s a total of 29.5 
hours a week; he spends 25 hours 
a week in the classroom. 

Television is the most recent of 
a long line of hypnotic attractions, 
Nineteen-twenty’s child spent Sat- 
urday afternoons cooped in dark 
theaters with Hoot Gibson and 
Tom Mix. Nineteen-thirty’s child 
was a dial twister. He grew up on 
a diet of Amos and Andy and Lit- 
tle Orphan Annie. Nineteen-forty’s 
child got more of the same. 

But those were minor trespasses 
on the hours of childhood. The 
kids still had plenty of time to be 
cutdoors. They still had time and 
inclination to read or build or ex- 
plore. They even found their par- 
ents worth-while people to know. 

TV has changed all that. It has 
created for children an entertain- 
ment diet, alwavs available, that 
rarely palls. From the ume he gets 
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hume from school until he goes to 
bed, the average youngster can re- 
treat into a world of excitement 
and make-believe. 

What does he see? He sees fan- 
tasy, drama, slapstick. He gets mur- 
der mysteries, suspense stories, va- 
riety shows, cartoons. He lives with 
horses, airplanes, guns, bad men, 
good men, heroines, detectives, cow- 
boys, outlaws, puppets, dancers, 
comedians, acrobats, animals. You 
name it: the TV producer has it. 

The child is not only entertained; 
he is transformed. He is the cowboy 
holding six-shooters, the acrobat 
performing incredible feats. 

That is the main charge against 
television for children. Instead of 
learning to do things himself, the 
child watches 
things. Looking at TV is an activi- 
ty in which he plays a completely 
passive role. The contribution to 


other people do 


the child’s character and personali- 
ty is nil. 

TV smacks the emotions hard. 
A child is excitable, and it’s not 


hard to imagine what he feels 


when confronted with gun shoot- 
| ton 6, D. ¢ Vay, 1952. Copyright, 1952, 


{ve li iy 
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ing, throat grabbing and killing, 
in both picture and sound. When 
Xavier university in Cincinnati 
asked 12 and 13-year-olds to list 
their favorite shows, the answers 
included such dead giveaways as 
Six-Gun Playhouse, Lights Out, 
and Man Against Crime. 

What does TV do to the kids? 
A group in Illinois recently warned 
that it results in “nightmares, ner- 
vousness, appetite for more excite- 
ment, wrong attitude toward crime, 
and glamorizing criminals.” 

The Southern California Associa- 
tion for Better Radio and Televis- 
ion (representing 200,000 people) 
reported not long ago, “The aver- 
age child in the television home 
sees death inflicted by violence 
more than 40 times every week.” 
As a result, the survey added, 
“Some children are upset emotion- 
ally; others become immune, cal- 
lous and indifferent to the sight of 
death, injury and suffering.” 

Another big charge against TV 
is that it mesmerizes the family; 
family life takes a back seat. Mem- 
bers of the family sit in a dimly 
lighted room with their eyes fo- 
cused on a small glass screen, and 
conversation is restricted to the few 
words that pass during the com- 
mercials. Other family activities, 
reading, crafts, games, parent-child 
discussion, are almost eliminated. 

Children stay up later than they 
should. Their eyes get tired. Meals 
are sometimes eaten in front of the 
TV set, a practice not conducive 
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to digestion or to the warm family 
feeling that mealtime should en- 
gender. If there are several chil- 
dren in the family, arguments over 
the choice of programs are inevit- 
able. 

Worst of all, many parents side- 
step parental duties and let the 
television set take over. They look 
upon it as a pacifier. 

There appear to be only three 
ways of coping with television and 
a child: don’t own a TV set; lay 
down the law; use intelligent dis- 
cipline to make TV a constructive 
force. 

1. Don’t own a TV set. This 
may be a solution if the parents 
can resist the lure of television 
themselves; most of them can’t. 
Study after study shows that hold- 
outs against TV are people who 
can’t afford it or who have thought 
the problem through and have de- 
cided to block TV out of their 
lives. 

But children can track down a 
TV set in the neighborhood as fast 
as they can track the scent of fresh- 
baked cookies. Overtly or secretly, 
they will look at TV. Or they will 
feel deprived. Other problems are 
created if TV is completely ruled 
out. 

2. Lay down the law. The parent 
lays down the law, and the child 
obeys. He may see this show or 
that one. He may look for a half 
hour or for a full hour—as the 
parent decrees. Perhaps that puts 
the control of the TV set where it 
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belongs. The child obeys, but deep 
down inside he may rebel. Or sup- 
pose TV is held out as a reward. 
“Wash the dishes, Kate, and you 
may see Milton Berle tonight,” says 
mother. Kate washes the dishes and 
gets to see Milton Berle. But don’t 
think Kate won’t remember that 
bribe next time she’s asked to do 
something. She'll exploit it (and 
the TV set) to the hilt. 

3. Make TV constructive. This 
is the only real solution for the 
TV-torn parent. TV cannot be 
wished way. Accept it for what it 
is, a new tool with great possibili- 
ties for education and mental de- 
velopment of the child. The idea 
is to make the tool help children, 
not harm them. 

First, look at the shows yourself. 
Distinguish between the good and 
the bad. By the way, if you strong- 
ly disapprove of some show, write 
to the network and sponsor, and 
holler. They are pretty sensitive to 
criticism. 

Then, hold a family council. This 
can be done at the dinner table, or 
later in the evening, with the TV 
set turned off. Try to guide the 
children to the good shows. Tell 
them you want them to set some 
limits. You'll be surprised how fast 
most kids will cooperate. 

Plan substitute activities. Remem- 
ber back to those pre-TV days 
when you shared a story or a hike 
or a hobby with the youngster? 
Try them again. 

Does the show have some inher- 


ent value? A program should spark 
the youngster’s interest in people, 
history, science, music or current 
events. The ideal show plays up 
to his natural curiosity about the 
world unfolding before him, and 
leaves an impression that will last. 

When Paul Tripp’s Mr. I. Mag- 
ination (CBS-TV) dramatizes the 
story of Walter Reed and the con- 
quest of yellow fever, you can be 
sure that the child gets a lesson 
in history along with entertain- 
ment. 

Does it invite follow-through? If 
the show stimulates the child to do 
something on his own, that’s fine. 
When station KING-TV in Seattle 
telecast a children’s book program 
called Telaventure Tales, the local 
libraries were swamped with re- 
quests for the books discussed. A 
science show that dramatizes sim- 
ple experiments is tops if the child 
can perform the experiment him- 
self after the show is over. It has 
follow-through. 

Does it provide a good example? 
Look for shows that teach good 
citizenship, or good family and so- 
cial relations, and are still exciting 
enough to hold the child’s interest. 
You don’t want the child to believe 
that life is a series of gun battles 
and back-alley stranglings. 

Few shows can be all of the 
things you would like them to be. 
But a combination of shows, care- 
fully chosen, can meet the bill. The 
trick is in the choosing, and that’s 
where you, the parent, come in. 
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Will Abolish Hunger [@ 


Modern science can break down the air 
we breathe to make food for the world 


By DR. PAUL S. STACEY 


Condensed trom an address* 


opert Martnuus (1766-1834) 

thought that the population of 

the world would eventually 
outrun food supply. Malthus never 
had scientific evidence. Yet his the- 
ory today is taking on new life in 
what might be called neo-Malthu- 
Sianism. 

From the activities of Annie 
Besant (1847-1933) and Charles 
Bradlaugh there emerged the Mal- 
thusian league. Dr. Marie Stopes 
in England and public-health nurse 
Margaret Sanger in the U.S. took 
prominent parts in establishing its 
birth-control centers. With the 2nd 
World War and its need for man- 
power the birth-control movement 
became “planned parenthood.” 

The neo-Malthusians now 
the eugenic element in the West- 
ern nations, but propose almost un- 
on births 
elsewhere. This the thesis of 
Robert C. Cook (Human Fertilt- 
ty) and Elmer Pendell (Population 
on the Loose). Both of these men 
in 1951. In 1948 Wil- 
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liam Vogt (Road to Survival) sug 
gested that the U.S. help no country 
unless it agreed to limit its birth 
rate and that a bonus be paid those 
males who submitted to  steriliza- 
tion. And in his latest book (New 
Hopes For A Changing World), 
Bertrand Russell proposes to solve, 
with universal birth control, the 
threat of too many mouths to feed. 
It is true that two-thirds of the 
population of the world are under- 
nourished; that with the 
rate of multiplication, population 
will double in 70 years; and that 
highest increases are in backward 
lands, 
But it 
suggest that if people are hungry, 
they should be given food; if they 
are pitifully housed and clothed, 
they should be provided with be: 
ter homes and clothing. 
This certainly makes 
sense as telling people to suffer 
sterilization produce children 
only at the nod of some civil ser 
vant. Instead of cutting down the 
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HYDROCARBONS 


earth’s population why not increase 
the earth’s productivity ? 

Right now we have it within our 
power to supply the essentials of 
what all men need. We must 
change our ordinary notions of 
what natural resources are. We 
must think of them as_ trans- 
formable molecules. Starting from 
molecules rather than natural sub- 
stances we can supply mankind 
with food, clothing, heat, and shel- 
ter. Within a matter of decades we 
can alter the foundations of world 
economy. Natural gas and its de- 
rivatives, for instance, can give the 
peoples of the earth hopes for a 
brighter future without the un- 
natural expediencies of the neo- 
Malthusians. 

Natural gas is a hydrocarbon. 
Hydrocarbons, you know, are the 
stored residues of organic material 
which flourished and died millions 
of years ago. The main constitu- 
ents of coal, oil, and gas are hvdro- 
gen and carbon. You might com- 
pare these elements to the white 
and black keys of a piano, with 
which a musician can produce 
countless combinations of sound. 

We know how to combine hy- 
drogen and carbon in endless vari- 
ety, not only with each other but 
also with other elements, to yield 
an almost infinite number of com- 
pounds. Until recently gas was 
thought useful only for heating 
and cooking. But gas as a source of 
chemicals has already outstripped 
its use merely as fuel. The gas we 
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and investments. 


are speaking of is really a mixture, 
principally ef four gases. Methane 
and ethane are the lightest and, be- 
cause they are not usually liquefied, 
they are called “dry” or “fixed” 
gases. The other two are propane 
and butane, which are called “wet” 
because they liquefy readily. Now 
the scientists can break down these 
hydrocarbons into their elements 
and build them up again with ni- 
trogen and oxygen. In this way 
they can produce many things of 
immense value to mankind. 
Nitrogen and oxygen are spread 
generously over the earth and can 
be recovered at very low cest. This 
means that the distinction between 
the have and the have-not nations 
should be and, let us hope, will 
be, considerably lessened. The full 
realization of this vision hangs 
upon certain technical develop- 
ments. But it is a fact that plain 
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air, the kind ycu breathe, can now 
be split cheaply into oxygen and 
nitrogen for making other things. 

A primary factor in producing 
food is soil fertility. What makes 
for better and cheaper fertilizers 
makes for better and cheaper food. 
Our capacity for producing syn- 
thetic ammonia, essential to fertil- 
izers, increased, in 1950, five times 
over the 1932 figure. Natural gas 
produced 43% of the essential hy- 
drogen as against the 3% of 1932. 
And this increase will more than 
double in a few decades. The re- 
sult will be more intensive cultiva- 
tion, more food, and more better- 
fed people. Ten dollars worth of 
natural gas can be transformed in- 
to two tons of the solid fertilizer, 
ammonium nitrate. This is sold for 
$140 to a farmer. He gets, on 40 
acres of corn, an additional yield 
of 720 bushels, worth more than 
$1,000. 

Besides contributing to 
crops, gas also increases available 
food. For example, huge amounts 
of grain used to go into ethyl alco- 
hol. Now, gas furnishes more than 
50% of it, releasing more grain 
for human consumption and more 
land for other cultivation. Another 
example is glycerine. Formerly it 
came from natural ‘fats, which 
were thus diverted from human 
needs. Today, glycerine can be 
made more efficiently from gas. 
And, believe it or not, we can 
make edible synthetic fats with the 
help of synthetic glycerine. 


better 
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Hydrocarbons can preserve crops 
and grazing lands from weeds and 
insects. Here are some facts. Petro- 
chemicals have saved close to 3 mil- 
lion acres of range land from grass- 
hoppers in Montana and Wyo- 
ming, with a gain of some 16 mil- 
lion pounds of beef a year to 
America’s meat supply. There is a 
by-product of synthetic glycerine, 
a soil fumigant, which increases 
crops up to 200% by destroying 
certain worms. 

New insecticides for special pur- 
poses, derivatives of hydrocarbons, 
are constantly being discovered. 
Some of them are claimed to be 
many times more lethal against 
flies than DDT. Should this prom- 
ise materialize, vast regions, now 
the domain of the tsetse fly and 
other pests, will become habitable 
and open to cultivation. 

And to fire your imagination, 
listen to this. Estimates speak of 
some 2 million acres of land in the 
South which this by-product of 
synthetic glycerine could restore to 
fertility. Newly developed weed 
killers promise to end the annual 
loss of some $5 billion in crops. 

More evident in daily life, per- 
haps, is the use of petrochemicals 
in the field of clothing. Absolutely 
astonishing is the array of synthet- 
ic, brilliant, long-wearing, inex- 
pensive “fibers.” Cotton, wool, and 
silk are more than ever giving way 
to rayon and nylon and nonshrink- 
ing orlon, all three of them de- 
scendants of hydrocarbons. And 
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think of these materials not only in 
terms of low-cost, durable clothing 
but also as carpets, upholstery, 
drapes, wall coverings. 

Plastics need scarcely be men- 
tioned. They are all around us, and 
most of them come from hydrocar- 
bons. They are now made up into 
kitchenware, furniture, tling, and 
building materials. 

I am merely touching the high 
spots. The derivatives of hydrocar- 
bons stretch the poor man’s dollar 
and, if their distribution can be 
managed, can give multitudes the 
world over a better life. A com- 
plete survey of products owing their 
existence to applied —hydrocar- 
bonic magic would contain many 
more than a_ thousand names. 
Whatever things you touch in 
daily life, from necklaces to cab- 
bages, stand a good chance of be- 
ing derived from petrochemicals or 
being a result of their application. 

What remains to be done is to 
get the contributions of more and 
better food and improved living 
conditions to the pitiful peoples 
who need them. There is first the 
problem of financing factories to 
transmute the hydrocarbons into 
the myriad products | have men- 
tioned. The financial structure of 
the gas industry is like that of any 
other, and nothing in_ particular 
needs to be said about it—beyond 
mentioning that investors are ready 
to pour millions into it. 

They are ready because of a re- 
markable exception in a money- 
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based economy. Royalty is paid by 
the lessee to the owner of oil and 
gas land according to the medieval 
principle of tithes. Ordinarily it is 
received in cash. But, and this is 
significant, the royalty owner can 
cemand delivery of his share in 
kind, in oil or gas. He can shift 
from a money income in a fluctuat- 
ing or inflated currency to an in- 
come in nonperishable, storable 
goods. 

Nowhere else on earth is there a 
commodity whose selling price can 
be safely predicted for decades to 
come. Contracts between gas-field 
owners and carriers run up to 30 
years. They are based on tremen- 
dous proven reserves, thus guaran- 
teeing gas delivery. Prices are fixed 
in dollars, providing increases at 
least every five years. There are es- 
calator clauses geared to the selling 
price. All of this makes for great 
security to investors. 

There is no dearth of investors. 
The money, willingness, technolog- 
ical theory and skill, and proved 
achievement all are at hand. We 
can transform the invisible mole- 
cules of the hydrocarbons into the 
tangible end products. We can re- 
make the economy of the world 
and make the world a decent liv- 
ing place for its increasing popula- 
von. 

The gruesome Malthusian theory 
has definitely become obsolete. Hu- 
man power of production has now 
the tools to match the increase of 
human beings. What we have said 
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ties in with the thesis of the Nobel 
prize winner, Professor Virtanen, 
that without any new discovery, 
we could produce enough food for 
4 billion people, which is double 
the earth’s present population. 

Here is a field where the sub- 
lime work of the missionaries in 
backward countries can be used 
even more effectively than it is 
now. The work that technical 
missions of professionals can only 
start, the missions of religion can 
develop. 

The proper use of our new in- 
secticides and fertilizers can be 
taught. Even without modern farm 
machinery their use will produce 
substantial increases in crops. This 
knowledge must be spread by men 


of energy and good will. None are 
better equipped than the enlight- 
ened missionary who sees the con- 
nection between a man’s having a 
decent life and being a decent man. 
In all seriousness it has been said 
that a staff of fewer than 100 tech- 
nicians could end India’s threat of 
famine within a few years. 

What is true of India is true of 
most, if not all, backward coun- 
tries. We have the instruments of 
survival and of a better life. No in- 
human or unnatural program of 
race suicide need be invoked. We 
need use only modern man’s in- 
credible skill to transform oil and 
gas into potent links to bind men 
the world over in the spirit of 
brotherly love. 





Baby-Sitter Pledge 


“I have one of the most responsible jobs in the world. I am in charge ot a 
priceless possession. From the moment | start my duties until the parents re- 
turn | will keep awake, alert, watchful. I will be prepared to meet any emer- 
gency, accident or illness. | will know how and where to call the doctor, the 
police, the fire department, the telephone number where the parents, near 
friends or neighbors may be reached, 

“IT will know how to properly care for simple burns, cuts, and bruises. 
When entering a strange house I will take careful note of my surroundings, 
and will observe and if possible correct any condition that may cause an acci- 
dent during my presence. I am fully aware that a child’s life is in my hands. 
I will do all in my power to protect that life.” 

This pledge comes at the end of a ten-week course for baby sitters established 
by the Sisters of Charity at the Laboure center in South Boston. The course 
was originated and is directed by Sister Rosemarie. It is open to girls from 
13 to 18 in-the one public and four parochial high schools in South Boston. 
Lessons in care of young children and home-safety measures are stressed. The 
course also warns sitters never to entertain boy friends during an assignment 
and not to raid the icebox. NCWC (18 Feb. 52). 





My Home Course 


for Altar Boys 


Dad is the fall guy when the whole family 


is learning the Susciptat 
By ANTHONY R. SHAW 


MERE layman, I, but I’ve tak- 

_ en a course in “How to Say 
Mass.” If nothing else, maybe it 
will improve the way in which I 
hear Mass. 

There were 
tutors in this whirlwind of a course: 
my son Tony and his pal Michael. 
Learning by doing, you might call 
it. 

It all started when their 4th- 
grade teacher, Sister Paula, told the 
class that the first two boys who 
learned how to serve Mass would 
be allowed to join the Altar Boy 
society. This is quite a closed shop 
proposition in our parish, compar- 
able only to the local carpenters’ 
union. You’ve usually got to be in 
at least the 6th grade, and even 
then the competition is pretty ter- 
rific. 

These miniature hot-shots do all 
right by themselves, spiritually of 
course, though I’m no expert on 
that angle, but materially too, what 
with all their picnics, outings, initi- 
ations, meetings, and such happy 
and lucrative events as nuptial 


two down-to-earth 


Masses, marriages, and Baptisms. 
Even funeral Masses, which we 
uninitiated might ignorantly regard 
as solemn and soulful, have built- 
in linings of silver (and better) as 
far as the altar boy is concerned, 
Even minus the lining, funerals 
are always a good excuse for skip- 
ping an hour or two of school. 

So, like the U.S. marines, our al- 
tar boys know not the meaning of 
low morale, except maybe some- 
times when the inevitable 6 4.M. 
Mass comes up. But then, even a 
marine must get a yen for civilian 
life whenever he draws early guard 
duty. Hence Sister Paula, who is 
full of tricks like this, knew exactly 
what she was doing when she held 
up membership in this type of out- 
fit to her dynamite-charged charges. 

And she also knew she wouldn’t 
have much difficulty in getting the 
altar-boy coach to agree to her 
plan, unorthodox though it was, 
since she was also the altar-boy 
coach. 

Tony and Michael decided that 


they would be the top two. Then 
87 
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they decided that what was needed 

was a lot of practice, and with live 

ammunition, as they put it. 
Having made these decisions 


without any fuss or trouble, they 
were a bit surprised to discover 
that none of our overworked cur- 
ates had any plans to make himself 
available to them on the schedule 
they wanted, or indeed on any 


schedule. 

At this point they became in- 
genious. I found one fine evening 
that they had shoved an open mis- 
sal into my hands and made me 
the priest. Our dining table be- 
came the altar. They fashioned the 
tabernacle from an empty tissue 
box, its flap acting as a door. Cru- 
ets were two pop bottles. 

Tony did complain at some 
length about the lack of wine in 
our house, but it didn’t do him 
much good. Unbeknown to me he 
mixed red ink with water in one 
of the cruets. I never thought to 
ask what that unsavory stuff was. 
They informed me of the ingredi- 
ents after the sixth or seventh prac- 
tice session. My stomach felt pe- 
culiar for the next several ‘days. 
Purely psychological, no doubt and 
I hope. But everything else, except 
possibly myself at times, was rever- 
ential. 

On the evening of the first prac- 
tice run, mother happened to be 
down in the basement quietly at- 
tending to her own business. (I 
think she was sorting laundry.) 
She says she heard a tremendous 
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thump right over her head. She 
says the entire house shook. She 
also says that she expected to find 
one of the smaller children with a 
cracked skull. She made the dis- 
tance up from the basement in new 
record time. 

“What’s happened?” she gasped. 

The two boys gave her the look 
used by more experienced servers 
for someone who’s slow in getting 
up to the Communion rail at the 
high Mass on Sunday. 

“What do you want?” Tony 
finally whispered. Then, not will- 
ing to risk a reply, he added, 
“Sssh!” 

“Don’t sssh me,” said mother. 
“What was that awful thump I 
just heard? And just what are you 
three doing?” 

By this time Michael was busy 
dousing my fingers, up to the wrist, 
with the contents of a pop bottle. 
The Lavado, they told me. I could 
see that mother wasn’t going to get 
far. I said, out of the corner of my 
mouth, “They were genuflecting.” 

“Genuflecting!” mother started 
to say. “It sounded like—” 

“Sssh!” This time it was a com- 
bined sssh from both boys. Michael! 
added, “You better get back, Mrs. 
Shaw. Women aren’t allowed in 
the sanctuary.” 

I was the only one who even saw 
the dirty look which mother, for 
once defeated, gave all of us. Tony 
and Michael were busy wrestling 
with the Suscipiat. 

The boys didn’t do so badly at 


, 
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all. As days and practice sessions 
succeeded one another, their Ad 
Deum qui laetificat’s and Spera in 
Deo's, while by no means ever so- 
norous, otherwise really began to 
roll. All over the place. Even our 
smaller fry like Bryant (2nd grade) 
and Susanne and Isabelle (who 
haven’t made any grade yet) began 
to spout Latin. In fact, I came to 
suspect that Isabelle, the three-year- 
old, was smarter than either Tony 
or Michael. Whenever they forgot 
a word, or fumbled one (juventu- 
tem usually threw them), Isabelle 
was always on hand or under foot 
to prompt them. Much to Tony’s 
disgust. Much to Sister Paula’s de- 
light: it helped to support a long- 
held but private belief of hers that 
things would be much better on all 
sides if the Church would only al- 
low her to train altar girls as well 
as altar boys. 

Finally the big day dawned. We 
actually saw the dawn, for the boys 
had been assigned to the first Mass. 
Now, personally I like all Masses 
equally well: high Masses, low 
Masses, sung Masses, pontifical 
Masses. I must admit, however, 
that between a Mass at 6 a.M. and 
one at 9, I will usually try for the 
9 o’clocker. 

But this was it. Sister Paula her- 
self, a veteran at these things, freely 
admitted that here was one Mass 
during which she couldn’t use her 
missal. Couldn’t keep her eyes off 
the boys, expecting the worst. That 
was why she had chosen the earli- 
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est Mass, and the fewest spectators, 
for the inaugural. 

But they came through with fly- 
ing colors: self-assured, masterful, 
“thumpful” (churches, unlike to- 
day’s houses, being built to take 
such thumps). They certainly did 
far better than I had done 30 years 
before, when, a fledgling server my- 
self, I had been in deed and not 
merely figuratively a spectacle be- 
fore men and angels: tripping over 
the cassock while transplanting 
“The Book” to the Gospel side and 
sprawling full length up the altar 
steps, like a midget bishop about 
to be consecrated. 

No, these two had no trouble at 
all with their first Mass. Father 
Curry, too, I noted, got through his 
part somewhat more fluently and 
fluidly than I had ever been able 
to manage during those dry runs. 
But I overcame this slight envy 
with the thrill of watching our 
Tony serve our God for the first 
time. 

We had brought along a camera, 
and outside, after Mass, we per- 
suaded all the actors to pose, 
though Sister Paula begged out. 
We took picture after picture: the 
boys in their cassocks and surplices 
flanking Father in his vestments; 
the boys separately; the boys to- 
gether; the boys with their proud 
mothers, their smug fathers. Then 
to home, sated with satisfaction, 
secure in the possession of a great 
day’s pictorial record gestating in 
that camera. 
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Ah, me! Pride does go before a 
fall, doesn’t it? En route, our curi- 
ous three-year-old became suspi- 
cious of all my childish chatter 
about her big brother Tony being 
in “the little box.” She opened “the 
little box” and took out the roll of 
film—something I have great dif- 
ficulty doing. She had studied it 
intently before the whole horrible 
truth hit me. 

When coherent speech, togethe 
with my top, returned to me, I 
asked feebly, “Isabelle, why did you 
do that?” 

No answer. I think that maybe 
I had half-expected her to break 
first words of the 

could have; she 


out with the 
Confiteor. She 
knew them. 


Ah me, again! Well, anyway, 
Tony’s first altar-boy deed is pic- 
tured in God’s album, where noth- 
ing, not even my foolish pride, can 
harm it. 

Now as I write this, Tony is a 
veteran altar boy, but he still sees 
to it that I keep in some sort of 
training. Every now and then, but 
especially on cold or dark or rainy 
mornings, he'll awaken me and 
whisper, “Dad, I’m on for the early 
Mass today. Will you go over to 
church, and if no other boy is there 
who knows how to serve [sic] will 
you go up and serve? Then the 
priest won’t be so mad at me for 
not showing up.” 

And sometimes I do. Does me 


good, too. 


Commie Clips 


Tit Pores relate that the Warsaw police commissar has sponsored a 
contest for the best political joke in Poland. The first prize is 15 years 
and the second prize is 10 years. The years are to be spent in a con- 
The London Tablet. 





centration camp. 


Two Russtans were riding on a streetcar. Suddenly one turned to the 
other and asked, “Tell me, comrade, is tuberculosis fatal?” ‘Never 
mind,” replied the other. “He hasn’t got it.” Pathfinder. 


cA rrer a meeting in Moscow with several representatives from Iron 
Curtain countries, Stalin missed his brief case. He sent for the chief 
of the political police, and ordered all of the visitors arrested. The next 
day the brief case was found. Stalin telephoned instructions that the 
prisoners should be released. “Too late,” he was told; “they have all 


London Evening Standard, 


confessed.” 





Steward Brown of the 
USS Fortune 


The big Negro could bend a steel bar with his bare hands, and his effect 
on the ship he sailed with was just as startling 


By WILLIAM J. LEDERER 
Condensed from “All The Ship’s At Sea’* 


HE NIGHT I reported for duty 

aboard the U. S. destroyer For- 
tune the sight of the officers’ ward- 
room shocked me. I was an ensign 
only two years out of Annapolis, 
and I had just come from a fine 
new cruiser, where everything was 
always spic and span. 

Ash trays overflowing with ciga- 
rette butts and apple cores littered 
the place. The linoleum had chew- 
ing-gum spots all over it. The com- 
manding officer snored in the cor- 
ner. His shirt was open at the neck, 
his belt was unbuckled, many of 
his buttons were missing. He had 
a scraggly Kaiser Bill mustache, 
and needed a shave. 

I had known him before. He was 
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Leo-the-Lion Ridd, who had been 
an officer at Annapolis when I was 
a midshipman there. I had hoped 
then that time and salt water 
would wash some of the arrogance 
and slovenliness out of him. 

He hadn’t changed. He was as 
sloppy as ever, and his ship had be- 
come as slovenly as he was. “How,” 
I asked myself, “can the navy per- 
mit a lout like this to stay in the 
service? Not only that, but to make 
him captain of a ship!” 

I had wished to make a good im- 
pression on my new commanding 
officer, and had come aboard in my 
best blues. Now I was met with 
the rancid smell of an unscoured 
garbage bucket and the sight of 





*Copyright, 1950, by William J. Lederer. Reprinted with pernussion of the publisher, William 
pyrig p 
Sloane Associates, luc., 119 W. 5/th St., New york City 19. 292 pp. $3. 
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rust and peeling paint. My stomach 
went queasy. 

Captain Ridd opened his eyes. I 
said, “I’m Ensign Lederer, sir, re- 
porting for duty.” He grunted, 
closed his eyes, rolled on his side, 
and began snoring again. 

The next morning I found that 
things were even worse than I had 
expected. The ship was a mess 
from mast to keel. I learned that 
Ridd had ulcers and had been 


passed over for promotion. He had 
quit caring about how things went. 
The executive officer had family 
troubles. He didn’t care about the 
ship cither. None of the other of- 
ficers looked forward to anything 
but getting transferred off the For- 


tune. 

At breakfast, the officers sat 
down without neckties or coats. 
Some didn’t even get up for break- 
fast. I needn’t tell you what the 
crew looked like. The Fortune was 
the worst ship I'd ever seen. 

When I came aboard, no one had 
been ashore in two weeks. Some- 
body had painted “Ridd’s Nut- 
house” on the hull in letters four 
feet high. Captain Ridd said _no- 
body would leave the ship until the 
culprit confessed. He never found 
out who painted the hull. After six 
weeks, the medical officer made 
him send the men ashore. 

I was given the job of Ist Lieu- 
tenant. That meant it was my duty 
to keep the ship clean and _ sea- 
worthy. I made up my mind to do 
something about this disgrace to 
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the navy. I would be like the Eng- 
lishman in the jungle. I would 
dress carefully for every meal. | 
would stay emotionally calm, work 
hard, and demand the same of the 
people under me. I kept my room 
neat, bought extra clothes so | 
could change often, and laid out a 
work schedule. 

The other officers watched me 
with pity. “Poor fathead, he'll 
learn.” They had tried the same 
thing when they came aboard. Aft- 
er a month of toil, I hadn’t dented 
the Fortune's discord. The stewards 
forgot to take the laundry ashore. 
I reminded them, but then the 
whaleboat broke down on the way. 
Meanwhile, the laundry closed. 
The Fortune went to sea for an- 
other week without clean clothes 
for anybody: Pretty soon I was 
wearing dirty shirts myself. We 
couldn’t wash them. The evapora- 
tors had broken down and there 
was a water shortage. 

I couldn’t get the stewards to 
clean the rugs because the vacuum 
cleaner was broken. The electri- 
cians were too busy to bother, so I 
fixed it myself. And so it went, all 
over the ship. 

Excuses were so complicated and 
hinged on go many people I 
couldn’t pin responsibility on any- 
body. I tried to get the ship painted 
up. But the exec wouldn’t sign the 
paint slip. We’d overdrawn our 
allowance on that item. “But my 
records don’t indicate overexpendi- 
ture, sir,” I couldn’t help saying. 
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“Oh, those records aren’t accurate. 
We have two sets, one for inspec- 
tion and another for everyday 
use.” 

I tried to escape by asking for 
transfer. The captain tore up my 
application. “You got longer to do 
here than any of us,” he said with 
a snort. Pretty soon I was just like 
all the others. I showed up. for 
breakfast unshaven, in a dirty shirt. 
Or I missed breakfast altogether. 

One blue Monday morning, a 
bunch of us officers were sitting 
about the wardroom bickering and 
griping as usual. The door cracked 
a bit, and a face peered in. Then it 
opened fully, and what was behind 
the face came in, an enormous Ne- 


gro. He stood 6-feet-4, with shoul- 


ders like a buffalo’s, and thick 
arms. His sharply pressed pants 
were neatly brushed. His blouse, 
starched and crisp, crackled as he 
moved. His bright teeth contrasted 
sharply with his freshly scrubbed 
skin. 

He squinted as if he couldn’t be- 
lieve he was really seeing this slop- 
py wardroom. He ran the stewards 
into a corner, and rasped, “You 
men scram outa here. You're too 
crummy to handle food.” They 
went. 

“No stewards this morning?” 
The captain waddled in, stroking 
his ugly Kaiser Bill mustache. The 
big Negro came in, flashing a 
smile. He carried a neat silver tray. 
He set this down by the captain. 
“Good morning, captain. I’m Chief 
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Steward Abe Brown. I reported 
last night.” 

Ridd snorted. “Where are the 
other stewards? What’s this stuff 
here?” 

“Your breakfast, suh. Mexican 
omelet. It’s my specialty, suh,” said 
Brown, removing the silver cover. 
A golden omelet peeped out from 
a sauce of tomatoes, peppers, bacon, 
capers, and chives. A_ fragrance 
rose in the room. “That’s a fine- 
looking dish, sir,” said one of the 
ofhcers, his mouth watering. 

“Smith, or Brown, or whatever 
your name is, whenever I want a 
Mexican omelet, I'll order it. Send 
Rodriguez in here. He knows what 
] eat.” 

Rodriguez, wearing a torn shirt, 
came in. He brought a bowl of 
lumpy oatmeal, covered by an 
eighth of a pound of butter. Plates 
of fried eggs and greasy bacon 
were brought in for us. Nobody 
spoke during the rest of the meal. 

After breakfast I went to catch 
up on official mail. There was the 
annual report of destroyers’ per- 
formances. I was ashamed to read 
it. Fortune stood last in the fleet. 
We were at the bottom in gunnery, 
engineering, and battle efficiency. 
In communications, we were next 
to last. We weren’t mentioned in 
athletics. Ridd hadn’t. entered us 
in anything. The only list we led 
was the courts-martial. 

Brown knocked and came _ in. 
“You the mess treasurer, suh?” |] 
admitted it. “I'd like to straighten 
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the stewards out, and I’d like you 
to help me, suh.” 

“What do you want me to do?” 
I asked curtly. 

“I’m holding a meetin’ of the 
boys in the crews’ quarters. Some 
of ’°em may squawk when I’m 
through. I’d like you to listen in.” 

At the right time I was in the 
sail locker behind a pile of gear. 
I could see and hear everything 
that went on, but I was out of 
sight. 

“Gather ’round, boys,” — said 
Brown. “I’m the new boss, and 
We're goin’ to straighten out this 
here wardroom mess.” 

Rodriguez interrupted. “I'd think, 
Bud, after you'd had to eat your 
own omelet, you’d come to us to 
find out how things run here. I 
got some work I got to do for the 
captain.” He started away. 

“Sit down, boy!” Brown reached 
into a locker, took out a length of 
steel pipe. With no strain, he bent 
it double. Rodriguez came back 
and sat down. 

“Us stewards is the most impor- 
tant men on this ship, the way I 
figures,” said Brown. “You give 
our officers a good breakfast in a 
place that’s neat and cheerful. What 
happens? They feel good. They 
treat enlisted men right, and the 
whole ship’s happy all day. Give 
‘em a bad breakfast in a dirty ward- 
room, and.they’re all grouchy. The 
ship’s mad all day. You stewards 
control the ship.” 

At supper, there 


wasn’t much 


change in the wardroom, but there 
was in the stewards. They had on 
clean, starched whites. Their shoes 
had been blackened. Next morn- 
ing, the stewards were even more 
spruce. It looked like Admiral’s In- 
spection day. I wasn’t too dirty that 
morning, but I needed a shave, and 
my fingernails weren’t up to par. 
I felt self-conscious. Even Ridd 
squirmed in his chair. He left the 
table early, and called for hot shav- 
ing water. 

In a short time, the whole ward- 
room changed. Ash trays were emp- 
tied regularly. The place had a 
new coat of paint. The odors from 
the galley were clean and pleasant. 
We officers came in shaved and 
smartly dressed. Our pride beat us 
into shape. 

Ridd tried to pretend that the 
idea was his. He waxed his mus- 
tache into points like church stee- 
ples. He wore expensive, neatly 
pressed uniforms. He roared if he 
saw a little gravy spot on an of- 
ficer’s blouse. He used to hold in- 
spection about once a month. Now 
he had them three or four times 
a week. Sailors without haircuts 
wound up in the brig. 

But once again he was passed 
over for promotion. He roared 
around and tried to make every- 
body feel to blame. But Brown 
stuck by him. He told the captain 
he was a fine officer, that it was an 
honor to serve under him. Only 
Brown’s mothering prevented the 
captain from completely blowing 
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his top. As long as he was humored 
and didn’t scold all day, life on the 
Fortune was at least tolerable. But 
pride was still lacking. We had 
nothing to be proud of. 

Abe Brown became a powerful 
figure on the ship. Men brought 
their disputes to Abe, and his de- 
cisions were accepted. If Ridd start- 
ed frothing and cursing, Abe just 
stood there, humbly agreeing with 
him. “Yes, suh, captain, you're 
right. I don’t blame you for get- 
ting mad.” 

One day when the captain was 
in rare good humor, Abe got his 
permission to enter a boat in the 
Wertenberg Cup race. Never had 
Ridd allowed athletics of any kind. 
Abe had a hard time recruiting a 
crew. The men were afraid Ridd 
would blame them if anything 
went wrong. 

“That boat crew’s havin’ a tough 
time, suh,” Abe told me. (1 carried 
the empty title of athletic officer.) 
“Who’s in it?” “Perey, Spring, 
Kaput, Harding, me, and Yoder,” 
Abe replied. 

“You're still one shy, then,” I 
said, not seeing what I was step- 
ping into. Brown grinned. “I came 
up to see if you'd pull in the boat’s 
crew.” 

“Me?” 

“I’ve tried every other man on 
the ship. If we don’t get you, it'll 
all fall through.” 

So I rowed No. 2 oar in Abe 
Brown’s whaleboat crew. The other 
ships had been training for months. 


The first trials were only six weeks 
away. We looked like drunkards 
rowing. No two oars ever hit water 
at the same time. The other ships’ 
crews roared as we stumbled along. 
“Hey, you Hooligan navy, get a 
motor.” The name stuck and other 
crews howled it at us as we went by. 

Our chances of placing in the 
first heat were one in 1,000. But 
the other men in the Fortune got 
interested, and rallied to help us. 
The machinists lathed our oars, the 
carpenters sanded our boat, and the 
rest of the crew stood our watches 
for us so we could get plenty of 
rest. Two weeks before the race we 
rowed thé full course for the first 
time. It so exhausted us that we 
could hardly make it back. 

The first race was to pick the 
squadron champs. These would 
race the Service Force, and so on 
until the fleet winners were picked. 
A motor launch towed us to the 
starting line of the first race. As we 
went down destroyer row we heard 
familiar kidding. 

“Hey, get an outboard!” 

Bang! The starter’s gun smoked. 
Other boats leaped ahead. Ours 
lurched on behind like a clipped 
duck. 

“Go, go, go!” chanted Yoder, our 
coxswain. “Stroke ho! Stroke ho!” 

We pulled hard. Our oars 
dragged like telephone poles. Our 
boat felt like a battleship. “We’re 
eight lengths astern,” yelled Yoder. 
We couldn’t get together, and were 
entirely out of rhythm. 
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Suddenly Abe began chanting 
the St. Louis Blues at the same 
cadence as our stroking. We picked 
up the beat. For the first time, six 
oars struck the water together. 

Abe chanted, “Da da di daaaaah, 
di di di doe do doooh!” This was 

our natural rhythm, and we began 
to truck on down. My eyes filmed 
with sweat. But I could see several 
boats dropping behind us. Abe ap- 
pealed to us to shovel on more coal. 
We passed other boats. 

“Halfway mark,” called Yoder. 
“Only halfway,” I thought. “Two 
or three more strokes will paralyze 
me.” But Abe’s music still reached 
me. “Three-quarters mark,” said 
Yoder. “We’re in No. 2 spot. Lane’s 
boat is only one length ahead. 

Brown sang and sang. He in- 
creased the tempo. My arms felt 
like stone. I saw red spots floating 
before my eyes. 

“Hundred yards to go,” yelled 
Yoder. “We’re neck and _ neck. 
Take it from ’em, take it from 
’em.” I felt like passing out. Five- 
inch shells were going off in my 
head. Somewhere a gun really fired. 

“Tt’s all over,” called Yoder, “toss 
oars. If they beat us it was by a 
foot!” 

Suddenly the Lane boat crew 
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cheered. They tossed their cox- 
swain overboard, signifying they 
had won. 

But a loud speaker boomed from 
the judges’ boat. “The winner is 
the boat in lane 13, USS Fortune.” 
The Lane crew fished their cox- 
swain out of the bay. We threw 
Yoder in. 

The night after the race—well, I 
guess everybody in the navy re- 
members that. The crew chipped 
in and bought Abe a yellow, sec- 
ondhand Ford. 

We didn’t win the next race, but 
now it didn’t matter. That one shot 
of victory was all we needed. Now 
we had pride in our ship. We start- 
ed winning places in other things. 
We took 4th place in the whole 
fleet in gunnery, and 3rd place in 
squadron in communications. 

Just when the Fortune was get- 
ting to be a really hot ship, we got 
a final present. Captain Ridd was 
transferred. With his orders came 
a special commendation from 
the admiral. “You took command 
when USS Fortune stood last in 
fleet. You inspired officers and men 
under you by fine leadership. For- 
tune’s efficiency rose to high stan- 
dard. Recommendation for promo- 


tion will be placed in your record.” 
? 


acon 
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Tr tonc-winpep lecturer had been holding forth for more than an hour, 
except for_brief pauses from time to time to gulp a drink of water. Finally, 
during one such pause, an old farmer in the audience leaned toward his 
neighbor and announced in a loud whisper, “First time I ever saw a wind- 


mill run by water.” 


Swing (Dec. ’51). 




















The Lost Children 


By JOHN PATRICK CARROLL-ABBING 


Condensed from “A Chance to Live’’* 


SMALL TOT sat atop the rub- 

ble that had been his home, 

sobbing bitterly. I approach- 
ed him, talked to him gently, stroked 
his tangled curls. The sobbing 
went on. 

A man passed us without a 
glance. A woman came next, a tub 
of water on her head. “Whose boy 
is it?” she asked. 

“T don’t know.” 


*Copyright, 1952, by the author. Reprinted with permission of Longman’s, Green 
5th Ave., New York City 3. 216 pp. $3. 


“One more, alone in the world,” 
was all she answered. Her words, 
cold as'they sounded, held compas- 
sion. 

I took the child in my arms. He 
told me his name, that his parents 
and brothers and sisters lay buried 
in the rubble. I, an Irish priest, re- 
solved to do everything in my power 
to help these suffering people, especi- 
ally the poor lost children of Italy. 


and Co., 55 
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The year was 1943, the place was 
Italy. During that agonized time a 
continuous lesson was taught us of 
how many barriers the brotherhood 
of man can surmount. People of all 
kinds fought for the betterment of 
their neighbors. Childless women, 
made so by the war, took in home- 
less little ones and mothered them. 
A Christ-like charity burst forth 
from the hatred of man for man, 
from the war. 

It was nearly always the very 
poor, the people whose sufferings 
were the greatest, who showed the 
most Christian charity. In the 
school of suffering the lesson of 
Jove is always taught and often 
learned. 

The day of the Italian armistice, 
I was stationed in the hospital of 
the Knights of Malta at Rome. The 
Italians thought that peace had 
come at last. But the Germans now 
became their savage enemy, and 
refugees soon began pouring into 
Rome. The Romans have for cen- 
turies felt a deep sense of security, 
no doubt from the presence of the 
Holy Father. Most Italians placed 
their hopes in him for the safety 
and final liberation of Italy. But 
others felt that this time Rome 
would be another Stalingrad. 


Tue cuit population of Rome was 
great. It soon turned out to be the 
main problem for the occupying 
Germans. The ever-growing army 
of the Italian resistance found chil- 
dren excellent couriers for their net 


July 


of messages and countermessages. 
The Germans raged, but there was 
little they could do. The children 
kept communications open. 

One small boy, with bright, in- 
telligent eyes, was brought to the 
hospital late at night. His legs were 
riddled with shrapnel. No whimper 
came from him. Instead, he told of 
his deeds with the air of a man 
accustomed to battle. 

He had been out after curfew to 
deliver a message. A German sen- 
try stopped him. He made a dash 
for freedom. The hand grenade fell 
short, but he was spattered with 
fragments. I talked with him as he 
lay on the operating table. He chat- 
ted easily with the doctor, richly 
embroidering the true facts of his 
escapade. He was all of 12; he 
spoke like an old man. 

One day my duties took me to 
the Castelli Romani zone, outside 
the city. It was a favorite target for 
Allied planes. 

A woman washed clothes before 
a door. A flight of planes ap- 
proached. She went on washing. 
Children played in the square. A 
blacksmith’s hammer struck _ its 
rhythmic beat. Suddenly, a holding 
of breath, a moment of waiting, a 
cry. Then a shout, a mad rush for 
safety. A bomb, another, and an- 
other dropped on the village, burst 
with a deafening roar, earsplitting, 
shaking the earth under us. 

I ran into a store. Hardly had I 
entered when everything seemed to 
fall apart. Walls and ceiling gave 
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way. I was stunnned, white with 
shock and plaster. Together, the 
storekeeper and I stepped into the 
street. Cries and moans resounded. 
Clouds of dust, coated tongues, dry 
throats, choked nostrils—we breath- 
ed with difficulty. Many people had 
sought refuge in caves and tunnels, 
and were now entombed there. I 
heard their faint cries. I thought of 
this scene repeated in hundreds of 
caves and tunnels throughout Italy. 

Few doctors could be found in 
these tortured regions, but 
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them food and water out of pure 
compassion. They didn’t stop to 
consider the oppression the German 
command had put upon the city. 
Their simple act shows the real 
greatness of the Italian soul. I could 
not help but think of Veronica, 
who took pity on Jesus as He 
climbed to Calvary. 

At Eastertime other Germans 
crept furtively out of a forest of 
bare, blackened trees to find me. 
They came in search of the comfort 
only God can dispense. 





those few faced the situa- 
tion with heroism and 
devotion. I saw them op- 
erate amidst unbelievable 
squalor. There seemed to 
be no way of getting the 
injured people to a hos- 
pital. 

“Strange, Father,” a 
woman said to me at a 
farmhouse where I had 
begged a meal; “before 





They received Him hum- 
bly in Holy Communion, 
while a few miles distant 
the roar and boom of can- 
non continued. 

The great esteem in 
which the people of Rome 
held our Holy Father was 
shown in the mass dem- 
onstration in his honor 
on March 12, 1944. A 


t* | great throng filled St. Pe- 








this war we had every- 
thing, a vineyard, two cows, vege- 
tables, chickens. The church was 
near by, but we never went there. 
God seemed very far away. Now 
that He has taken everything from 
us, He seems so near. It was as if 
He'd done this so we could find 
Him again. The whole world seems 
full of Him.” 

German soldiers were going out 
the San Giovanni gate. Exhausted 
and spent, some threw themselves 
on the ground before the arches of 
the basilica. Italian women brought 


ter’s square, 200,000 to 
300,000 people of all classes and 
political beliefs. Strong men, chil- 
dren, mothers with babes in their 
arms, hobbling old men—all had 
heeded the voice of the protector of 
the helpless, the dispenser of God’s 
charity, the Vicar of Christ. 

“We feel and recognize in the 
bitterness that fills our minds, how 
unequal and inadequate all human 
aid is when compared to the name- 
less misery that engulfs us. There 
are misfortunes for which the hand 
of man is not sufficient,” he said. 
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Heads were held higher, eyes 
looked less weary. “It is not true 
that all is lost. He has said it.” 

The Holy Father followed and 
encouraged the work of our medi- 
cal corps. However, he thought the 
time had come for closer coordina- 
tion among medical and _ relief 
workers. Thus was founded the 
Pontifical Commission for Aid to 
Refugees. I was asked to become 
a part of it. 

Many refugees from the Castelli 
area found haven in Castel Gon- 
dolfo and the Pope’s villa adjoining 
it. He had ordered that none be 
refused admittance. Lawns and 
flower beds were trampled. Impro- 
vised tents dotted the gardens. The 
stairs of the palace were lined with 
mattresses, and even the private 
rooms of the Pope were occupied. 
The place became a town in minia- 
ture where men, women, and chil- 
dren lived again in peace. 


Maxy narpsuips were caused when 
the Germans ordered the complete 
evacuation of the prospective battle 


area in the hills around Rome. 
They did this to spare civilian lives, 
but they set so short a deadline that 
the task seemed impossible. Again 
the Holy Father came to the rescue 
with buses irom the Vatican. 

The Italians are more attached to 
their own fireside than any people 
I know, and many refused to leave. 
The Germans ordered the death 
penalty for people found in the 
evacuated -areas after the deadline. 
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An Abruzzi mother sat in her 
shed. She could hear names being 
called, and went out to see what 
was going on. A German soldier 
motioned her into a truck. She re- 
fused. “My little boy is out there, 
playing in the fields. Don’t you 
understand? He’s only a little boy; 
he needs his mother. It won’t take 
me long to find him. Mario! Ma- 
rio!” No answer. Mario was too far 
away to hear. The soldier lifted 
the mother into the truck. Off went 
the caravan. 

Mario played on for hours. At 
noon he returned and looked for 
his mother. He _ searched and 
searched without finding her. No 
one could tell him what had hap- 
pened. He asked; he wept. I tried 
to explain, but he couldn’t under- 
stand. He was only a little boy. 
Why, why had his mother left 
him? Faces glanced at him, indif- 
ferent faces. His fate was too com- 
mon to cause excitement. What was 
a lost child more or less when there 
were so many others? 

Hours go by and Mario quiets 
down. Ten years old, he makes up 
his mind to live by himself, for 
himself, forget. He locks his feel- 
ings tight within. He plays by him- 
self, eats his soup in a corner, re- 
fuses to speak to anyone. The Al- 
lies come. Other boys and girls go 
off with their mothers. He watches 
th_m, then heads for Rome, alone. 

The capital is crowded with chil- 
dren of all ages, all backgrounds. 
They have come from the southern 
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provinces liberated by the Allies. 
They are in rags or discarded Al- 
lied uniforms. Eyes brown, blue, 
black, all of them sharp and wary. 

Mario is lost in the great city. 
How can a boy of ten make a liv- 
ing? He suffers hunger, thirst, 
weariness. An American soldier 
finds him on a rainy night. He is 
sitting in a doorway, wet and shiv- 
ering. He goes with his new GI 
friend. For two days he eats, sleeps. 
Then he steals off in search of 
change. He meets two other boys 
in a park. They are alone, lost, like 
himself. 

His companions, 12 and 13, know 
a lot more than he. They teach him 
the tricks of his new trade: how to 
look pitiful; how to steal a loaf of 
bread; how to carry a suitcase and 
perhaps run away with it. At night, 
when he is not wandering around, 
he sleeps in an abandoned boxcar 
or empty house. He rests under 
bridges, where he gets some shelter 
from sun and rain. 

In a few months he has a new 
personality. He now teaches others. 
It is not too bad, this life he is 
leading. He has foed when he is 
hungry, he sleeps when he feels 
like it. He has money in his pocket, 
cigarettes are plentiful. Best of all, 
he is his own boss. 

True, he is often pushed around, 
insulted, thrown out of many 
places. But such things do not mat- 
ter much. The little home in the 
Abruzzi mountains, the cow, the 
little cage he built once for a bird 
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caught in the forest, his father and 
mother—were they really true? Or 
only a dream? 


I was leaving Rome on the Old 
Appian Way when I met the Amer- 
icans. 

They had pulled up to the road. 
Grimy, eyes red-rimmed, shirts 
caked with mud and grease, the 
soldiers were lolling against their - 
tanks or the side of a broken wall. 
These boys had come from another 
world to make me happy on this 
sunny afternoon. 

“Un sacerdote (a priest),” a voice 
called out. I answered in English, 
“American?” another voice asked, 
“No, Irish.” “Where did you come 
from?” “Rome.” 

They rushed at me then, amazed, 
grinning sheepishly, happy as 
youngsters. They plied me with 
questions. One left the tank on 
which he had been leaning, and 
knelt before me. “Bless us, Father,” 
he asked simply. 

The sinking sun cast its soft ra- 
diance of crimson and gold. The 
Appian Way pointed onward, a 
blade of steel slashing the green 
countryside. Peasant faces worked 
with emotion as the American boys 
bent their youthful heads to receive 
the blessing of God. I prayed for 
their safe return to America. One 
of the lads held a child in his arms. 
He caressed him wordlessly, auto- 
matically, his gaze lost in space. 
Was he thinking of his own little 
one at home, of the crosses scrawled 
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at the bottom of his wife’s letters? 

My trip to Castel Gondolfo was 
completed in an American jeep 
placed at my disposal. There I was 
surrounded by my friends, shout- 
ing, weeping, praying, hysterical. 
Then the pealing of thousands of 
bells, the deep tones of church bells, 
the tinkle of others. 


_ Wirn the arrival of the Allies in 
Rome and their advance to the 
Gothic line in the North, we 
thought our problems were solved. 
But new ones took their places. 
One of the most difficult was to 
feed and clothe refugees and get 
them back to their homes. They 
crowded every city and town in 
the South. Ail of them were anxi- 
ous to go back to their native 
towns, to the fireplaces they had to 
abandon. Again, long lines of wan- 
derers choked the roads. 

A very old man follows his grand- 
child with feeble, halting steps. He 
holds a stringless guitar. The little 
boy carries a long stick over his 
shoulder, with an empty can fas- 
tened to it with wire, a crude cook- 
ing utensil. This is their only bag- 
gage. The two have only each 
other. The father had been killed 
in Albania. The mother died of 
blood poisoning in a concentration 
camp. I question the old man. “Is it 
possible that I, the oldest, must be 
the last one to die?” he asked. 

A car rolls by. The foot-weary 
travelers wave and shout; the peo- 
ple in the car wave back. Down the 
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road, far down, home is waiting, 
home, hope, life. Many are from 
the Cassino region and know that 
town and village and house are 
gone. “I have lost house, furniture, 
everything. But as soon as my son 
returns from prison camp, there’ll 
be enough of us to rebuild.” 

Rubble, hunger, thirst, sickness. 
No water, electric light, food nor 
clothing. Men and women felt lost, 
abandoned. The war was still going 
on, and few supplies could be 
spared merely for humanity. Life 
had swung back to the cave era. 

Unexploded mines were all 
around. The spectacle of the vil- 
lages was disheartening: shattered 
houses stark against the sky; streets 
turned into graveyards and buried 
in rubble; holes everywhere, many 
filled with swampy, scummy black 
water. Croaking of frogs was the 
only sound. All the other animals 
seemed to have disappeared. Life 
had been lived here? It seemed 
hard to grasp. 

As if the destruction were not 
enough, an epidemic of malaria 
broke out. More than 30,000 people 
in the Frosinone province alone 
came down with it. Millions of 
mosquitoes found a paradise in the 
swampy, unsanitary regions where 
war had been fought. 

After one of my many trips to 
the scourged areas, I set up an anti- 
malaria committee and invited a 
number of doctors and specialists 
to join it. The Vatican put at our 
disposal its valuable supply of qui- 
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nine. Through the kindness of 
H. E. Myron Taylor, the American 
President’s representative at the 
Vatican, I was able to obtain ata- 
brine from the Allied Command. 

The doctors examined the chil- 
dren in the malarial zones and con- 
firmed our fears that practically all 
of them had the disease. Teeth chat- 
tering despite the mild weather, the 
children fearfully approached the 
doctor. Joe, eight years old, waited 
his turn, terror in his enormous 
dark eyes. He had to be lifted onto 
the table, and wept through the 
examination. 

Four brothers followed Joe, aged 
six to 12, each holding tight to 
the other, fearing another separa- 
tion. Their parents had both died 
in air raids. Toward the end came 
a small tot as high as a grasshop- 
per. No sooner was he on the table 
than he began to joke, make faces, 
entertain the whole crowd. 

We finished our work and start- 
ed for our next stop. The road was 
difficult to find as it led through 
fields gutted with holes. It even 
rained, but we kept going. 


Anup all the desolation I could see 
a spark of hope. I saw many peo- 
ple working in rubble and broken 
walls, busily trying to rebuild what 
had once been a home. In a few 
months, reconstruction had taken a 
great step forward. Yet even the 
luckiest lived in pitiful circum- 
stances. In one town, a whole Com- 
munity of nuns lived in only one 
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room. When it rained, they crowd- 
ed into a corner where part of the 
roof was still without a hole. 

They had found a large aban- 
doned barn near by. Half was in 
ruin, but they organized four class- 
rooms out of the other. Children 
flocked to the school, attracted, I 
thought, more by the lunch served 
at noon than by the love of learn- 
ing. 

Wherever I went, I saw the sorry 
plight of the children. I could not 
sleep in my bed, thinking of the 
thousands of them out under the 
open sky, or, if lucky, in a packing 
box or cave. What of the thousands 
crowded into army barracks, drafty, 
wet, cold, where TB was rampant 
among the weak and undernour- 
ished? How many thousands? Who 
could tell? 

In November, 1944, the first relief 
material, food and clothing, arrived 
from America. This was providen- 
tial, as the winter was a particu- 
larly hard one. Never will I forget 
the scenes I saw in going about 
that Christmas to distribute the 
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gifts gathered by the American Re- 
lief for Italy. 

In one school, the lone house left 
standing in the whole village, the 
children were waiting for us. They 
had come in groups of three and 
four from caves, cellars, from no 
one knew where. Some were cry- 
ing. All were ragged, dirty, covered 
with lice, pale, anemic, trembling 
and shaking, cold and _ feverish. 
Some were clothed in wrapping pa- 
per, held together by wire! 

They sat huddled together on a 
long bench, feet up so as not to 
touch the icy ground. Naked feet 
in December! One small boy, only 
seven, named Rocco, was weeping 
bitterly. There was no room for 
him on the bench, and his feet 
were almost frozen. 

They no longer had any wish for 
play, no wish for anything, fun or 
frolic. All they wanted was some 
miracle to make them warm again. 

The “miracle” did happen. Amer- 
ica worked it. “Here, and here. 
Yes, this is for you. Take this pack- 
age of sweets. Here’s a dress, and 
this coat and a pair of shoes. Yes, 
it’s yours.” 

“Mine? All mine?” “Yes.” “Do 
I put these shoes on?” “Are they 
too big?” “No, no.” And Rocco 
runs away, afraid that it may not 
be true, hands gripped tight on his 
treasure. 

Smiles! Smiles at last, in payment 
for wool, leather, candy! We 
watched and felt happier than we 
had in weeks. Happiness is often 
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brought about by very small things. 

Armies file by, endless columns 
of troops, trucks, tanks, jeeps, all 
heading north. And boys of all 
kinds follow them, led by the beck- 
oning mirage of food and life. It 
means adventure, bread, excitement, 
the kindness of a soldier boy from 
Texas, and Tony’s Neapolitan dia- 
lect. It holds out forbidden fruit, 
and they go. 


Curistmas pay, 1944, I went to 
Naples. I learned that in the coun- 
try there bands of armed boys, 
driven by hunger, were breaking 
into houses. They held up the in- 
habitants for whatever they could 
get. Their daring was beycnd be- 
lief. On the day before, a band of 
20 or more, 12 to 15 years old, had 
robbed the police headquarters of 
a large supply of guns and ammu- 
nition. 

They had learned the tricks of 
this trade in the underground re- 
sistance to the Germans. Now that 
the Germans were gone, hunger 
and want had become the enemy, 
and they had only to repeat past 
performances. However, by far the 
greater number of wandering chil- 
dren did not become bands of van- 
dals. They just sat by the road and 
begged. 

In the year following Italian sur- 
render, the number of wandering 
children had grown enormously. 
Naples was their natural meeting 
place. Here the sctuscia (shoeshine 
boys) gathered and planned their 
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exploits. Bright, cunning, and re- 
sourceful, they were ready for any 
kind of work, too often, dishonest 
work. 

Crowds of barefoot adolescents, 
wearing caps and tunics of every 
army of the world, went every- 
where. They were on the sidewalks, 
in front of barracks, offices, stores. 
Their favorite spot was the harbor. 
These small human termites stole 
anything they could lay hands on, 
from auto tires to uniforms, sheets, 
and cigarettes. City Hall square 
was surrounded with barbed wire 
to protect the cars of the Allied 
Command. Guards stood at every 
corner. No matter, the sciuscta got 
through and made off with car 
parts, clothing, shatterproof glass. 

A jeep stops at a door. A soldier 
jumps out and goes in, intent on 
his errand. When he returns in a 
matter of minutes, one of the tires 
is gone from his jeep. 

A gang of boys guards a deserted 
street. Hands in pockets, hats 
askew, they watch over a young 
American GI who lies in a drunken 
stupor at the curb, probably the 
victim of the poisonous liquor then 
on sale. A second group of boys 
appears. “Who’s that?” “He be- 
longs to us,” is the astonishing 
reply. “We paid for him, 2,000 lire. 
Want him?” “How much?” “We'll 
let you have him for 3,000.” The 
bargain is concluded. 

They walk through the Galleria, 
offering their wares. Chewing gum, 
cigarettes, a pair of shoes. If they 
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haven’t got what you need, they’ll 
soon get it, for a price. Some, after 
long hours of hawking their wares, 
are exhausted. Then the older ones 
take over, in a spirit of solidarity 
and charity I don’t often see in 
adults. They take care of the small 
fry, feed them, and look after them. 
Each small gang works alone; 
sometimes the gangs fight one an- 
other. 

No guards, barbed wire, nor even 
charged wire can keep them away 
from the harbor of Naples. Not 
these young desperadoes, whose 
confused world, if it meant any- 
thing at all, spelled only tragedy. 
The emotions of the past years, 
what with the food shortage, air 
raids, deaths in their farnilies, and 
breaking of close ties, had piled up 
in them and exploded. In the break- 
down of social values, in the new 
vision of what life might be, they 
knew no restraint. 

In Naples, 1944, there was such 
an abundance of Allied supplies, 
and such waste, that temptation 
was hard to resist. The indifference 
of well-fed, well-dressed, satisfied 
people exasperated these boys. And 
besides, it was so easy to steal a 
carton of cigarettes or two cans of 
meat! “There are so many! Why 
is it wrong to take a few?” they 
would ask. 


Tue war might be over, but there 
was no armistice on suffering. How 
often had a young Neopolitan re- 
turned home at night, tears in his 
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eyes because he had been unable 
to bring his sick mother the loaf 
of bread or bottle of medicine she 
needed. With all the breaking of 
the social fabric, family ties were 
still strong. Those who could still 
boast a home kept the love of fire- 
side religiously in their hearts. 

Yet families sometimes 
entered upon careers of crime. Fre- 
quently these groups were headed 
by small demons who gave orders 
and handed out jobs to their par- 
ents and relatives. 

These families were not really 
evil. The “shoeshine boys” who 
were at the bottom of the general 
wave of thievery in Naples got 
started because they were hungry. 
Many times I stopped to talk to 
one or another of these boys. They 
were friendly, talkative, unafraid to 
speak of their escapades. Yet, deep 
within them, I sensed an attitude 
of cynicism and distrust. Too early 
in life had they come face to face 
with horror and misery. 

The Allies showed a deep under- 
standing of these children and their 
mischievous ways. In general, the 
GI’s left behind them grateful 
memories of the affection they 
poured out to these kids. They 
knew how to forgive pranks; they 
enjoyed the natural outbursts of 
gaiety that rewarded small gifts or 
attention. It was a common sight 
to see an American soldier sitting 
in the midst of a circle of children, 
laughing, joking, munching away 
at a chocolate bar or an apple. 


whole 
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A general leaves his headquar- 
ters, and a dark boy, poorly clad, 
flashes a big smile at him and 
throws him a snappy salute. The 
general arrives at his destination, 
and out pops the same boy from 
no one knows where. He flashes 
the smile again and opens the door 
with a flourish. The general ruffles 
the curly head raised to him, and 
gives orders. “See that he gets a 
good lunch. He looks as if he 
needed it.” The episode is repeated 
for several days. Soon the boy is the 
general’s “mascot.” He goes every- 
where with him, sits in on his con- 
ferences. 

The general orders a flashy sailor 
suit made for him, cut perfectly to 
size, and the boy is now his “naval 
aide.” The general showers him 
with gifts of soap, cigarettes, nee- 
dles, and food. All this fetches a 
good price on the black market. 
The general goes home to Amer- 
ica, leaving many parting gifts, and 
the boy goes back to his “shoeshine 
box.” 

But not all the boys of Naples 
have a general for protector. At 
Castel Gondolfo, where I slept in a 
high-ceilinged, frescoed room, | 
turned over and over in my mind 
some way of systematically helping 
the poor abandoned children of 
Italy. 


Tue coverNMENtT? The whole of 
Italy was prostrate, millions were 
starving. Hospitals and_ existing 
charitable organizations had either 
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been destroyed or were jammed 
with cases. The Allies? The war 
was far from over, and they had 
their hands full. An American 
colonel, a ready man with a joke, 
needled me one day. “What I'd like 
to know is, what is an Irishman 
doing here if he can’t solve a sim- 
ple problem like this?” 

His words were spoken in jest, 
but I took them seriously. I re- 
turned to Rome. The important 
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Agency to salvage as much of this 
clothing as possible. 

Hospitals that had bought new 
beds before the war pulled the old 
ones up out of the basements. We 
got other beds from the fire depart- 
ment, old broken-down cots from 
the army, and kitchen utensils and 
crockery from the Swiss Relief. 
Later, when the Americans dis- 
mantled their camps and went home, 
I got vast supplies from them. 

As the gifts arrived, 





thing was to start. If 
everybody agreed that 
nothing could be done, 
certainly nothing would 
be done. 

My first thought was to 
mobilize the resources of 
the existing agencies. for 
relief. My previous work 
had brought me into close 
contact with orphanages 
all over Italy. I hoped to 
persuade each of them to 





hundreds of volunteers 
did the work of match- 
ing broken sizes, clean- 
ing, painting, mending, 
and sewing. Sisters were 
in charge of workroom 
and storeroom, and work- 
ed with amazing speed. 
My old friends from the 
hospital gave their profes- 
sional services free. Law- 
yers and bankers, trolley 








take on a few more, so 
as to get as many as possible of the 
wandering children off the streets. 

“We simply have no room,” said 
one. “We have plenty of room, but 
no beds, nor bedding,” reported an- 
other. “Our great obstacle is lack 
of food,” concluded a third. Each 
spoke of a different need. If we 
could get all of them to pool their 
resources—. 

I knew that a great quantity of 
clothing brought from America 
had been ruined in the holds of 
ships sunk in the harbors by enemy 
action. I got the Italian National 
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motormen, and state em- 
ployees pledged to work five hours 
a day. They reported to us faith- 
fully after their own work was 
done. Our food came principally 
from the American Relief for Italy, 
which also guaranteed a daily ra- 
tion of milk for 180,000 children. 

A close collaboration of rich and 
poor wrought an astounding mir- 
acle of charity and brotherly love. 
We found many wandering chil- 
dren who were not orphans, and 
we were able to restore them to 
parents. 

I petitioned the Holy Father to 
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grant an audience to the homeless 
boys who frequented the many 
shelters around Rome. Oct. 28, 1945, 
was “Sciuscia day” at the Vatican. 
In the great piazza of St. Peter the 
enormous crowd of little urchins 
gathered. Wide-awake, noisy, they 
chatter and even shout. That morn- 
ing a good scrubbing had been the 
order of the day. No dirty hands, 
ragged and torn though their 
clothes might be. 

They file into the majestic ba- 
silica. I see them in front of me 
as I turn toward them during Mass. 
Thousands of small wanderers are 
kneeling before the altar of St. 
Peter. Here are the ragamufhns, the 
scorned and ridiculed street urchins. 
These are the beloved little ones 
of Christ, and here they are pray- 
ing to Him. 

After Mass I hear the excited 
chatter. “We'll see him, the Pope, 
just like the big shots, kings, gen- 
erals, presidents.” The Pope is as 
happy as the children. The kind- 
ness of his smile is radiant as he 
bends to caress the tousled heads. 
He addresses them as “Most dearly 
beloved.” Poor and tattered as they 
are, poor lost sheep, before him 
they feel as good as anyone else, 
equals in the sight of God. 

“Get them off the streets!” That 
was our repeated watchword. The 
greatest obstacle with many of them 
was persuading them to live within 
closed doors. Their long experience 
of complete freedom made them 
suspicious of any bait that might 
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curtail their chance to wander. This 
was especially true of those who 
most needed some restraint. 

I became a close student of the 
work of Father Flanagan in Amer- 
ica, and I hoped eventually to set 
up something like his system for 
homeless Italian boys. With the 
help of Father Giorgi, a young 
Salesian priest, we made a start 
with the cellar of an old school. 


Watts were whitewashed, floors 
scrubbed, showers installed. We 
took bunk beds from our store- 
houses to give our cellar the look 
of a ship. An artist friend painted 
a moon and stars on the ceiling, 
so that the boys might still feel 
some touch of their old life! 

In a short time we had 100 guests. 
I gave the name Shoeshine Hotel 
to the new venture. It was a kind 
of guarantee that their just liberty 
would be respected. But they all 
had to be home by 5:30 p.m.! At 
first we had a cheerful confusion 
of amateur cooks, but after a time 
we got the boys sorted out accord- 
ing to ability and experience. The 
fare also improved after the police 
took to coming around each day 
with packages of spaghetti, bread, 
cheese, and other delicacies they 
had confiscated at the black mar- 
kets. We had plenty of entertainers, 
including a little French acrobat 
whose circus parents had _ been 
killed in an air raid. 

Cheeks rounded, became rosy. 
These youngsters were like tender 
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saplings that had been bent by 
harsh winds and bitter cold, but 
had kept the roots strong. At night 
in chapel we felt very close to God 
and to one another. 


Tue cetrar had been providential 
when necessity pressed, but it was 
no good for a permanent home. 
And it was too close to the old 
haunts of temptation. The Salesian 
Fathers found an old abandoned 
fort. It was a skeleton, ruined by 
war and plundered by vagabonds, 
but it had possibilities. There were 
trees and green grass and plenty 
of space. 

The Holy Father was our first 
benefactor. With his help and that 
of the American Relief for Italy 
we were able both to repair this 
building and to put up new houses 
with modern equipment. 

On July 18, 1948, the new “town” 
was formally inaugurated in the 
presence of members of the new 
Italian government and the diplo- 
matic corps of Allied countries. 
Weeds and refuse had covered this 
land. Now, the new white build- 
ings framed in the green of tall, 
strong trees held a welcoming look. 
The sound of childish laughter 
came from the playing fields. 

But this was only a beginning. 
I visited America on behalf of the 
American Relief for Italy and met 
for myself some of the people who 
had been helping us. Many were 
not Italian and had no direct ties 
with Italy. 
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One was an old man, a Russian 
Jew who had retired and was liv- 
ing on a small pension. He gave 
me $15 in coins and tattered bills. 
If I were ever to waste $15 of the 
money destined for the children, 
I would feel it was these hard- 
earned, precious dollars that I was 
throwing away! 

Then there was a poor cleaning 
woman, one of the army that gets 
busy every night and scrubs, pol- 
ishes, and dusts the offices in the 
New York skyscrapers. She was 
sending regularly a part of every 
week’s pay. 

Back at the rail station in Rome, 
a familiar dark-haired boy popped 
up beside me. “Giuseppe, what are 
you doing here?” Sad, to say, he 
was still a wanderer. He slept 
wherever he could. I found a fam- 
ily willing to take him in. After 
that, I saw him often, and one day 
suggested that he join my “Boys? 
Town.” 

“Oh, no, Father, school is not 
for me!” 

He reminded me of a young 
pony rearing at sight of a bridle. 
“But you will be with other boys 
and will be well treated.” 

“Sounds like an institution.” 

“You've never been in one; what 
do you know of institutions?” 

“Oh, I know. A bell rings, and 
you eat. You can’t talk. You walk 
in single file like soldiers, and the 
food’s no good.” 

“If I opened a boarding school, 
would you come?” 
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“Sure, why not?” That was 
Giuseppe. 

Where grumblings were heard, it 
was in the school. It was tough to 
have to learn to add, subtract, mul- 
tiply, learn the difference between 
a vowel and a consonant when you 
had had the run of the streets and 
all the high adventure you wanted. 

I listened to the tales of hundreds 
of these young ex-vagabonds. They 
had been hounded by police and 
the intolerance of small men. They 
had escaped perils of all kinds, they 
had been exploited and oppressed 
by adults. It would not be sufficient 
to give them bread, a bed, clothing, 
or even a classroom if I was to 
clean the black pages of their lives. 

The boys followed each improve- 
ment about the place with keen 
interest, happy to be able to work 
on the construction that went for- 
ward all the time. After the dormi- 
tory came a small kitchen, a car- 
penter shop, a school, quarters for 
the staff. “Why call this a village?” 
one visitor asked disparagingly. “I 
suppose you do it for the publicity.” 
] pointed out that a town is not 
made of bricks and cement but of 
citizens. 


Tue citizens we had. They elect- 
ed their own mayor, and he pre- 
sided over the assembly. All prob- 
lems were discussed, suggestions 
put forward and voted upon. The 
boys even set up their own court 
of law, and tried offenders against 
their local rules. Soon, we were able 














to set up other villages—a Sailors’ 
Village and a Farmers’ Village, and 
many others. 

Today, the Boys’ Republic flour- 
ishes in Italy. The small yet great, 
federation is a living, growing 
thing. More and more boys come 
to wander through its pleasant 
streets, along the lanes of luxuriant 
trees. They live within its happy 
cottages, play in the smiling coun- 
tryside. Life goes on, peaceful, vi- 
brant, and ever-changing. It begins 
each day anew for him who hurries 
each morning to the workshop 
where the turner’s lathe awaits him. 
For him who in the buzz of the 
electric saw shapes wood with a 
steady arm. For him who drives 
the nail straight and true in the 
leather sole. They live in their own 
city, a republic that belongs to 
them. They know its every corner. 
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Many of them saw it born. They 
have given it a life, a soul, a law. 

Each one tries to outdo the other 
in accomplishment. “Monsignor, 
look at the flowers I got!” “My let- 
tuce is coming along fine; now, in 
go the tomatoes!” And there is 
football, basketball, races, every- 
thing to engender a friendly spirit 
of competition. 

Figures no longer matter, nor the 
piles of paper used, the many tele- 
phone calls made, nor the trips to 
Europe, America. The citizens of 
the Boys’ Republic have found their 
way in the world. 

But what of the others? We 
haven’t found all the children who 
walk the great highways of the 
world. The children who huddle 
in doorways or under majestic 
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A Poutsu noblewoman, Kath- 
erine Jagiellonka, was the wife 
of Prince John Waza of Swe- 
den. Prince John was impris- 
oned for life by his brother, King 
Eric. Katherine hearing of this, hur- 
ried to Stockholm. 

“Your Highness, put me in prison 
with my husband,” she pleaded. 

“But,” said the king, “don’t you 
know that your husband will never 
see the sun again?” 

“IT know this well, Your High- 
ness,” she answered. “But whether 
he be innocent or guilty, John Waza 
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bridges in the fogs of London, in 
stone canyons of Manhattan, on 
sidewalks of Rio de Janeiro, still 
need friends, love. We must find 
each of them, fight for the rights 
of each one of them until proud, 
strong, and free, they may walk 
with us side by side on the road 
that has no ending. 

This can be done only by seek- 
ing after God and finding in His 
Fatherhood the brotherhood of 
man. This alone will bring the tri- 
umph of humility, charity, and 
peace. False ambition, dreams of 
expansion, and international war 
could then be banished forever. 

Meanwhile, war still exists today, 
and we who suffer as we ponder 
its effects can pray and work for 
brotherhood. Our power lies in that. 


us part.” 


will forever be my husband.” 

The king eyed her with 

pity. “It seems to me, dear 

lady,” he told her, “that 

from the moment your husband be- 

gan serving his deserved sentence, 

your obligations toward him ceased.” 

Katherine took from her finger her 

wedding band. “Would Your High- 
ness read the inscription, please?” 

The king read, “Mors Sola” 

(Death Alone). Katherine spent 

17 years in prison with her husband. 

Only after King Eric’s death were 

she and Prince John set free. 


Henry S. Banach in the Family Digest, (May °52). 











Those Aching Feet 


When your feet hurt, you hurt all over. 
Proper care will prevent trouble 
By J. V. McLAREN 


HERE, that’s just right.” The 
young salesman stood back, 
his face beaming with pleasure. 
Before him stood a year-old child, 
‘intently surveying the sturdy white 
boots he had placed on her feet. 
She contemplated them furiously, 
then ventured a few toddling steps. 
The salesman knew from expe- 
rience that he had provided the 
right size and proper last. The little 
girl was away to a good start in 
foot care. The salesman wished his 
parents had given the same care 
to his feet. 

His wish is being echoed every 
day in the offices of 6,500 U.S. 
According to the 
American Medical Association 
Journal, there are 53 varieties of 
pedal ailments. 

Many people contend that they 
do not use their feet much, but 
they may be fooling themselves. 
The average housewife steps about 
eight and a half miles each day. 
Her schoolboy son tramps all of 15 
miles daily, while his sister doesn’t 
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chi rope ists. 


go quite so far, only 114 miles. 
The sedentary businessman may 
sit at his desk much of the day, but 
he still finds time to strut some 
12,000 steps a day. At the average 
weight of 165 pounds, this means 
1,000 tons of jolts on his soles. 
The steno who sits at her type- 
writer practically all day still man- 
ages to get in 43 miles of walking 
each week. A city patrolman cov- 
ers an average of 14 miles a day; 
a mailman, 22 miles; a farmer fol- 
lowing a plow, 25 miles. 

Chiropodists estimate that 80% 
of us run into some form of foot 
trouble. Prevention of such afflic- 
tions would solve many other difh- 
culties. Foot ailments and accidents 
to the feet cost industrial workers 
and their employers in the U.S. 
$100 million annually. 

That is direct cost only. It would 
be impossible to estimate the num- 
ber of ill tempers, impatience, 
wrinkles, fatigue, even domestic 
and personal troubles caused by 
the foot troubles of workers. 
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Federal sole-leather experts tell 
us that nearly 70% of all industrial 
workers complain of aching feet. 
One in ten suffers from foot trouble 
sufhcient to make him miss two to 
seven days work monthly. A sur- 
vey showed that one of every three 
women, one man in every four, 
were wearing overtight shoes. This 
means workers suffering from “aft- 
ernoon fatigue” and lowered efh- 
ciency. 

The fact that women persist in 
wearing high heels probably ac- 
counts for so much of their foot 
trouble. Clinics report three times 
as many women patients as men. 
French heels are probably the worst 
style mutilation, for they have the 
effect of making the girl who wears 
them walk continually downhill. 
Her toes cannot slide forward, her 
whole posture is thrown out of line, 
and strain on other parts of her 
body is inevitable. 

Dr. Martin Cole, president of the 
Canadian Association of Chiropo- 
dists, believes that misuse of shoes 
rather than types offered for sale 
leads to trouble. “Most shoes are 
all right for the purpose for which 
they are made, including the loaf- 
ers, the running shoes, the high 
heels. But people persist in abusing 
them, wear one kind too long, too 
often, rather than varying their 
type of footwear.” 

Proper fitting is all-important. 
Corns, bunions, calluses, and more 
serious troubles are born in the 
vanity of women—or men—who 


Tue neep for many, many more 
chiropodists in the U. S. and Can- 
ada is emphasized strongly by 
Dr. Lewis A. Alchermes, presi- 
dent of the American Podiatry 
council. He estimates that the 
U.S. needs double the present 
number of 50,000. New York 
State alone he says, needs an ad- 
ditional 10,000. 


insist on smaller sizes than are ob- 
viously needed. Shoes that are too 
large produce friction; tight shoes 
pinch. Shoes have to be just right; 
always remember that. Friction 
and pressure cause not only minor 
disorders but even deformities. 

Nearly all children are born with 
perfect feet, chiropodists point out. 
But too often their feet are dis- 
torted by ill-fitting shoes and stock- 
ings. The resultant little defects 
grow into painful foot troubles in 
later years. 

Children’s feet grow rapidly, at 
certain ages a full size or even more 
in a month or two, but not until 
the age of 20 are the feet complete- 
ly developed. The heel bone is the 
last in the entire body to become 
completely hardened, usually at 
about 16 to 18 years, but often as 
late as 20. 

“Correct fitting is of great im- 
portance in preventing dislocation 
of the bone structure in children’s 
feet,” declares Dr. Sydney Frane 
of the New York Podiatry society. 
“Foot specialists know that 98% 
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show definite signs of disease or 
disability by the time they are five 
years old. At the age of ten, more 
than half the children are suffering 
from some foot ailment, and 70% 
are afflicted before they reach 15.” 

Chiropodists also point out that 
advance warning of such condi- 
tions as brain lesions, diabetes, rick- 
ets and club feet can be detected 
earlier when children’s feet are ex- 
amined regularly. 

Parents should not worry too 
much if their children seem in- 
clined to be flat-footed when they 
first walk, according to Dr. John 
T. Sharp, Temple University 
School of Chiropody. But the arch 
should be normal by the time the 
child is five. 

For healthy feet, learn to walk 
properly, say chiropodists. Here’s 
what they advise. The toes should 
point straight ahead or even slant 
in slightly; the heel should hit 
first, rolling forward on the outer 
border till the toes grip. The 
weight should follow through so 
that the ball of the foot is down 
last and the push-off for the next 
step comes from the big toe. They 
agree that the person who wears 
shoes down on the outer rear cor- 
ner is probably walking properly. 

Foot experts recommend daily 


foot baths and dry feet. Toenails 
should be cut straight across, not 
rounded, and not too short. Give 
immediate attention to all wounds, 
blisters, and skin eruptions. A fun- 
gicidal powder on the feet and in 
the shoes may go a long way to- 
ward preventing so-called athlete’s 
foot. Exercise your feet and expose 
them frequently to the air and 
sunshine; change your shoes and 
socks often to relieve fatigue and ex- 
cessive perspiration. Guard against 
runover heels, wrinkles in hose or 
shoe linings and other creases to 
avoid friction or pressure. 

Dr. Frane gives this warning. 
“The most prolonged and expen- 
sive treatment involving hydrother- 
apy and even surgery is of no 
avail if you revert to ill-fitting shoes 
as soon as you are cured. Women 
sufferers are the most obstinate in 
going back to such shoes.” 

Statistics are being gathered in 
Norwich, N.Y., by the U.S. Na- 
tional Association of Chiropodists. 
So far they indicate the definite 
need for foot-health care, and show 
that public education is the greatest 
single factor in promoting such 
care. In all groups so far examined, 
the greatest percentage of foot dis 
turbances are such as can be easily 
remedied. 


CW nar this country really needs is more people raising beans and 
Delwinart’s Friendship Builder (March ’52). 


fewer people spilling them. 
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After 30 years, the memory of her ts as green as ever 


By PATT BARNES 


x my old home town people 

old and young still speak of 

Aunt Mary. It’s a good 30 
years since Aunt Mary died, still 
her memory is as green today in 
that town of 30,000 as it was when 
Aunt Mary, with shawl about her 
shoulders, made her way over its 
unpaved streets on her missions of 
mercy. 

Aunt Mary lived in a small steel 
town in Pennsylvania. Her broth- 
ers were brought from England 
and Scotland to operate the valley’s 
first blast furnaces. As the steel in- 
dustry expanded, other immigrants 
came into the valley as workers. 

At that time, Aunt 

Mary lived in a ram- 
bling seven-room 
house, on a street 
named after her father, 
Cave St. Aunt Mary 
had the first organ on 
the street, in fact, the 
only one. For, along 
with having eight chil- 
dren, she found time 
to sing in her soft 
voice, Flow Gently 
Sweet Afton, Jon An- 
derson, My Jo, and 
Annie Laurie. 


I] was a kid of ten when the first 
Italian family moved into the 
neighborhood, much to the disgust 
and over the protests of everyone 
on the street, except Aunt Mary, 
Her answer, “People are people, 
and they are a long way from 
home.” 

The 12-year-old son in the newly 
arrived Italian family contracted 
tuberculosis. Children were warned 
to stay away from the Italians’ 
house. “Those foreigners will 
spread the terrible plague which 
could mean death to all,” neighbors 
said. But Aunt Mary had me car- 
rying a_ half-gallon container of 

fresh milk and eggs to 
the Italian family every 
day. And on days when 
Aunt Mary made chick- 
en broth, I'd be out the 
back way with broth 
and chicken for the 
Italian boy. Of course, 
that was only one proj- 
ect. 

To keep abreast of 
the times, Aunt Mary 
had the first telephone 
in the neighborhood in- 
stalled. Again, over the 


protests of most of the 
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family. It wasn’t long before a path 
was beaten to Aunt Mary’s to use 
the telephone. 

I recall one night in midwinter. 


I was aroused by Aunt Mary. 


Standing in front of the potbellied 
stove, where my clothes were being 


warmed, stood a big Polish man. 
He must have been about six-feet- 
three, and all muscle. To me, he 
looked like a giant thug. Aunt 
Mary was only five-feet-one. I was 
scared. Aunt Mary saw the fear in 
my eyes, which she dispelled with 
a touch of her hand. “This man’s 
wife is sick,” she said. “I just tele- 
phoned the doctor. Now, he is tak- 
ing us to his wife.” 

Through snow up to my waist, 
I trudged, while the big Pole led 
the way. And, when we entered 
his house, which was in the foreign 
section, there were about ten men 
standing around. “They’re board- 
ers,” Aunt Mary said. 

It was three in the morning; 
Aunt Mary put all of the men to 
work, some drawing water from 
the well, others keeping the fire 
going, others boiling big pots of 
water. Aunt Mary brought some 
sheets and blankets, which she 
warmed. Just before the doctor ar- 
rived there was great tension. I 
heard a woman’s sigh, and a baby’s 
cry; then, loud voices in broken 
English saying, “It’s a boy!” 

In a jiffy, Aunt Mary had eggs, 
toast, and tea for the new mother 
doctor. Then we left. 
got back home, Aunt 


and the 
When we 


July 


Mary warmed my feet in the oven, 
and warned me not to say a word. 

I recall the next spring when 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick died. Aunt Mary 
had me help her plant a cherry 
tree in Mrs. Fitzpatrick’s memory. 
As Aunt Mary patted the good 
earth about the tree’s tender roots, 
she explained, “Mrs. Fitzpatrick 
was a kind woman. She helped 
many people. This cherry tree we 
will plant in her name and the 
cherries will be only for robins.” 

Then there was the Jewish ped- 
dler. He would come once a week, 
bowed down with his heavy packs. 
Aunt Mary not only bought some- 
thing each time he called, but saw 
that he had something to eat. In 
cold, wet weather she would see 
to it that he dried his shoes, and 
put on dry socks. Aunt Mary was 
criticized by family and neighbors 
for such kindness. Her only com- 
ment to such criticism was, “We 
are all God’s children.” 

In 1920, Aunt Mary suddenly 
was taken ill. The family 
had warned her to slow down, that 
she was doing too much. She re- 
plied that she would rather wear 
out than rust out. And that she did. 

When Aunt Mary died, her fu- 
neral was the largest the town ever 
had, even to this day. As the hearse 
carrying Aunt Mary moved down 
Sharpsville St., there were lines of 
foreign women in their bare feet. 
They knelt in the dust, sobbing 
and praying. Some had _ their 
youngsters with them, and they 


doctor 
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whispered to them words about 
Aunt Mary. 

Five years after Aunt Mary died, 
I returned and visited the cemetery 
where she sleeps. As I stood, head 
uncovered, over her mound, a man 
approached me. 

He turned out to be the super- 
intendent of the cemetery. “Some- 
one of your family here?” he asked. 

I nodded. 

“The reason I ask,” he continued, 
“is that a strange thing happens 
at this plot every May. A small, 
dark foreign woman comes and 
spends the day in meditation. 
About six o'clock in the evening, 
a cab picks her up. That’s the last 
of her until next May. I have asked 
many, while she was here, if they 
knew her. They don’t. Do you 
know who she could be?” Need- 
less to say, I didn’t know, but I 
promised myself I'd find out. 

From the taxi driver I learned 
that the little, dark foreign woman 
was from a town in Ohio, 100 miles 
away. She was Mrs. Ronaldo, the 
mother of the Italian boy who had 
TB, the one to whom I had car- 
ried milk and eggs, under Aunt 
Mary’s instructions. In May of each 
year, Mrs. Ronaldo made a _ pil- 
grimage to Aunt Mary’s grave to 
offer thanks for saving her son. 
Today, he is a famous doctor. 


AUNT MARY 
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©Parr Barnes has been on radio 
for 25 years. His Patt Barnes and 
Daughter Barbara program is 
heard daily over WOR in New 
York City. He went on television 
May 26 with Barnes’ Family Al- 
bum, telecasting daily over WOR 
channel 9. 


Yes, the second and third gen- 
erations are holding sway in my 
home town since Aunt Mary left. 
But they speak of her as if it were 
just yesterday that Aunt Mary, 
with shaw] about her shoulders, in 
all weathers, all hours, was silently 
doing her kindly deeds for those 
who were far away froyn home. 

Each generation keeps green her 
memory. It lives, not from gold, 
brilliance or beauty, but kindness. 
That was Aunt Mary’s wisdom. 
She often said, “The greatest good 
is kindness.” 

The Jewish peddler, whom Aunt 
Mary befriended, founded a whole- 
sale grocery. Today, it is one of the 
largest in the state. His grandsons 
run it now. This year the oldest 
grandson invited a grandson of 
Aunt Mary’s to be a partner in 
this great enterprise. Yes, “green 
is her memory.” Especially for me, 
because, you see, Aunt Mary was 
my mother. 


Garage owner: “Thirty dollars to paint this garage? Why, that’s outrageous. 
I wouldn’t pay Michelangelo that much.” 
Painter: “Listen, you. If he does the job for any less, we'll come over and 


picket your place.” 
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Fish Are Where You Catch Them 


These few pointers may make your “dignified way 
of doing nothing” pay off 


By GEORGE S. FICHTER 


Condensed from Science Digest* 


ore than 15 million anglers 

annually match wits with 

wily fish. They spend mil- 
lions of dollars on equipment. Yet 
through all this tangle of lines and 
lures, fish thrive and increase. Con- 
sistent fish catching, it seems, re- 
quires more skill than we like to 
admit. 

“Fisherman’s luck,” an ancient 
alibi, is given little support by mod- 
ern creel census figures. Statistics 
show that some fishermen catch 
fish consistently; others just as con- 
sistently fail to get any. 

For example, Wes Manley, con- 
cessionaire at Piedmont lake in 
Ohio’s famous Muskingum Con- 
servancy district, each season awards 
a silver dollar to every fisher- 
man who catches a bass weighing 
five pounds or more. A few fisher- 
men fill their pockets with these 
“cartwheels” every year. Others 
complain bitterly that the lake is 
fished out. Of course, it can’t be. 

Most fish faster 
than fishermen can catch 
them. This is one reason 
why many states now have 


breed 


*Copyright, 1952, by Science Digest, Inc., 
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liberalized fishing. Their decision 
is supported by the angling results 
from farm fish ponds which pock- 
mark the countryside in countless 
thousands. Even these privately 
owned fishing paradises will not 
yield all their scaled populations. 

Pan fish, as a matter of fact, re- 
produce at such alarming rates that 
ponds built nowadays are equipped 
with drains and catch basins to 
permit removing the excess num- 
bers periodically. But if the total 
fish population of a lake is lowered 
to 50% of saturation, the remain- 
ing fish show great reluctance to be- 
ing lured. Then, only the most skill- 
fully presented baits, offered at the 
most propitious moment, will tempt 
either the little ones or the lunkers 
from their watery lairs. 

Farm fish ponds are ordinarily 
stocked with bass and bluegills, but 
the greatest fishing pressure is ex- 
erted on the bass. Bass can soon be 
overfished; the pan fish become too 

plentiful. When you con- 
sider that a nine-inch fe- 
male bluegill lays as many 
as 64,000 eggs at a time, it 
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is easy to understand the overpopu- 
lation of pan fish. They soon crowd 
and stunt each other. 

Progressive fish management now- 
adays recognizes that an acre of 
water is best treated like an acre 
of land. It produces only so many 
fish, depending on kind of fish and 
fertility of the habitat. Fish must 
be harvested with these facts in 
mind. 

In some waters which lack 
enough of all the necessary food 
elements, the numerous pan fish 
grow rapidly until they reach a cer- 
tain stage. Then, because one of 
the important food elements is in- 
adequate, they stop growing. 

Every year more is learned about 
the ways of fish and how they live. 
Last year the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica started a valuable new method 
of studying fish. Dr. R. W. Esch- 
meyer, of the Sport Fishing insti- 
tute, suggested to Ted Pettit, a 
Boy Scout official, that a fish race 
would be an entertaining conserva- 
tion project. Pettit put the idea to 
work on Crystal lake in New York. 

Bass, bluegills, chain pickerel, and 
perch were harnessed to balloons on 
10-foot lengths of nylon line and 
then tossed into the lake. Excited 
Boy Scouts shouted at the finish 
line, a rope tied between two piers. 
The chain pickerel won, with the 
bass placing a close second. The 
perch straggled, and some of the 
bluegills never did make it to the 
finish line. 

The result of this race was unim- 


portant to the future of fishing. 
What mattered was that for the 
remainder of the day the Boy 
Scouts watched those balloons bob- 
bing about in the lake, and learned 
the habits of those four species of 
fish. The boys learned where, if 
they were actually angling, they 
would be most likely to catch a 
fish, and also what kind. It amount- 
ed to a short, but very interesting 
course in fish biology. 

The Boy Scouts filled their bal- 
loons with worn-out breath. If bal- 
loons are filled with helium, you 
can also determine fairly accurate- 
ly the depth at which the fish are 
found at different seasons and times 
of day. You can adjust your favor- 
ite bait for the same depth. 

Fishing tactics, though, really 
vary little from year to year. The 
basic cane-pole-and-bobber method 
still works well. It’s a fish catching 
method especially effective for bot- 
tom feeders such as carp, catfish, 
and suckers. 

Bait casting and fly fishing are 
still the standards for game fish. 
Each year there’s some improve- 
ment on the equipment or the 
method of using it. With most of 
the Tonkin cane confined in the 
communist stronghold of China, 
rod manufacturers are making glass 
rods in greater abundance than 
ever before. 

You'll still hear many arguments, 
pro and con, about glass rods, but 
as long as you satisfy a fish by get- 
ting an attractive bait close to him, 
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that’s all you need worry about. 
Some fishermen believe in learning 
the art of proper casting. There’s a 
rash of casting clubs across the 
country, and they are especially 
popular during the winter months. 
When members return to the water 
in the summer, their proficiency at 
placing lures in the best possible 
spots often pays off. 

There’s always a new batch of 
baits and lures on the market ev- 
ery season. Some are gaudy, hide- 
ous affairs which surely must scare 
as many fish to death as they catch. 
Others are remarkable imitations of 
some of nature’s own creations. 

But experienced fishermen gen- 
erally agree that a hungry fish will 
slash at least once at almost any- 
thing tossed in its direction. All the 
bait needs is an enticing wiggle in 
a rhythm not too far out of har- 
mony with something in the natur- 
al environment, just enough to 
arouse the fish’s curiosity. Fish bi- 
ologists often find rocks, pieces of 
tin cans, glass, bird feathers, mouse 
fur, chunks of wood in the guts of 
fish netted and cut open for study. 

Since the 2nd World War a new 
kind of fishing has appeared in the 
U.S. It’s called spinning, and uses 
equipment and a technique which 
has been a long-time favorite in 


Europe. The essential difference is 
that the spin-casting reel has a sta- 
tionary spool while other types of 
reels have movable spools. 

Spinning makes possible longer 
casts even though lighter lures are 
used—down to 1/16 of an ounce as 
compared to a 1/4-ounce low for 
ordinary bait-casting lures. The 
lightweight lure strips the line 
quickly from the spool, and_be- 
cause there is no revolving part, 
the backlash hazard is completely 
eliminated. Spinning equipment al- 
so can be used for ordinary trolling 
or still fishing, if desired. 

Spin fishing is highly recom- 
mended for the starting fisherman, 
because it can be mastered quick- 
ly. Then, too, old-time fishermen 
who might scoff at a beginners’ 
fumbling antics are equally unac- 
quainted with spin-fishing outfits, 
and the beginner can start even 
with them. 

The most significant progress in 
fishing is that fewer fishermen real- 
ly fish for food nowadays. Fishing 
has become a favorite way of re- 
laxing and is often a prescribed 
treatment for tired, worry-cramped 
minds. As one leading fish con- 
servationist puts it, fishing is a “dig- 
nified way of doing nothing, a 
supertonic for frayed nerves.” 


Foreign Affairs Upstairs 


0A sicw painted above the door of a fashionable tailoring shop in Hong 
Kong states, “Foreign ladies can have fits on the 2nd floor.” 


St. 


Columhan’s Factual Features (1 May ’52). 
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Whittaker Chambers’ Wirness* 
is a powerful book. Ostensibly it is 
the detailed story of what lay be- 
hind the Hiss case, but it is infinite- 
ly more than that. It is the latest 
report from the battle that began 
ages and ages ago when the Light 
Bearer fell into the void of outer 
darkness. 

The continuation of that strug- 
gle: cold war in the hearts of men, 
open war in the mass movements 
of history has reached a climax of 
fury in our time. The growth of 
the mustard seed has been out- 


stripped by the tree of knowledge 


of good and evil. The bright purity 
of the sky is darkened by its mas- 
sive limbs, the vultures nest in its 
branches. Men who have gorged 
themselves on the evil fruit, supple 
men like the serpent, have per- 
suaded us to take and eat. 

Chambers, with massive finality, 
returns the struggle to its basic 
level—the only possible level on 
which it may be understood or 
fought. Either the heart was made 
for God or it was made to love it- 
self. Earth, sky, sea, the social good, 
war, evil, life and death cannot be 
interpreted until the fundamental 
choice has been made, “I will serve, 
or I will not serve.” 


*Random House. New York City. 1952, 


808 pp. $5. 


OF CURRENT INTEREST 


BY FRANCIS BEAUCHESNE THORNTON 


This is the altitude at which 
Chambers tells his story, the same 
altitude at which all profound and 
enduring literature has been writ- 
ten. The dramatis personae of Wit- 
ness have the stature of great litera- 
ture. President Roosevelt, Dean 
Acheson, two famous justices of 
the Supreme Court, Adolph Berle, 
Lee Pressman, Stalin and his red 
ballet, to mention but a few of the 
huge cast, are characters in the 
grand style of classic tragedy. The 
same high level is maintained in the 
chief protagonists: Hiss, a prime 
policy maker among the chief bu- 
reaucrats of the most powerful gov- 
ernment in the history of the 
world; Chambers, the $30-thousand- 
a-year senior editor of Time, ma 
nipulator of minds and men. The 
plot contains a cartharsis worthy 
of Aristotle’s strictest requirements, 
and its unfolding sparkles with 
more engrossing interest than a 
Chandler whodunit. Chambers 
moving about in the inner circle 
of the monolithic 5th column, rov- 
ing editor for the Da:ly Worker, 
courier for Stalin, master of a vital 
communist apparatus in Washing- 
ton; Chambers in flight, hiding 
away in rented quarters in fear of 
his life, with a loaded revolver on 
the table beside him; the Hiss trials 


with their compounded denoue- 
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ments, climaxed with the micro- 
film in the pumpkin. 

The ultimate depths in the story 
are to be found in Chambers’ reali- 
zation of the stake that is being 
played for: the soul of man. In the 
devouring light of this conviction 
Chambers measures his characters 
and reveals them in their full com- 
plexity. Hiss, the cold bureaucratic 
liar with an underweave of cruel- 
ty, is also the charming Hiss who 
loved simplicity and had a_pas- 
sionate interest in bird watching. 
The portrait might have been lifted 
from Shakespeare. 

Chambers doesn’t spare himself. 
Fiber by fiber he strips his life 
bare. We see its rootlessness, his 
happy-unhappy childhood, tempta- 
tions to suicide, tendency toward 
pride, love of the earth, innate ten- 
derness, hunger for God. 

Those without spiritual discern- 
ment or basic interests, who find in 
Wirness merely an interesting doc- 
ument in the Hiss case, can glide 
over the burning pages that may 
tend to make them uneasy. 

For those who see no further 
than the power politics of com- 
munism the book will provide an 
extended map of conspiracy among 
government agencies: a knowing 
finger that flicks over the evidence 
on people and agencies already ex- 
posed, or half exposed; an accusing 
finger that points to the “sleeper” 
groups ready to go into action if 
open war with Moscow comes. 

All reputable Americans, in an 
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election year particularly, should 
find Chambers’ summary of the 
Hiss case provocative reading. “For 
me, the Hiss case did not begin in 
1948. It began in 1939 when | 
talked to Adolph Berle. As a re- 
sult of that incident and later ob- 
servations, I concluded that there 
were powerful forces within the 
government to whom such infor- 
mation as I had given Berle were 
extremely unwelcome. 

“T believed that they had no in- 
tention of acting on it, and that, if 
I made myself troublesome, any 
action taken would be against me. 
From time to time, rumors and re- 
ports had reached me of what I 
could only regard as fitful struggle 
going on out of sight, among those 
who sought to bring the facts be- 
hind the Hiss case to light and 
those who strove to keep them hid- 
den. Sometimes the struggle reached 
a peak, as when, shocked by what 
Isaac Don Levine had told him of 
my story, Walter Winchell again 
took it to President Roosevelt. 
Again nothing happened. It reached 
another peak when a newsman 
procured, from sources unknown 
to me, at least the substance of 
what was in the Berle notes, and 
tried to force action on them in 
other ways. 

“This official apathy, it seemed 
to me, was the reason why, with 
allegations in the hands of the FBI 
for years that Alger Hiss and the 
rest of the Ware group were com- 
munists, nothing had happened. 
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“The simple fact is that when I 
took up my little sling and aimed 
at communism, I also hit some- 
thing else. What I hit was the 
sources of that great socialist revo- 
lution, which in the name of libe- 
alism, spasmodically, incompletely, 
somewhat formlessly, but always in 
the same direction, has been inch- 
ing its icecap over the nation for 
two decades. 

“This is not a charge. My opinion 
of that revolution is not an issue. 
It is a statement of fact that need 
startle no one who has voted for 
that revolution in whole or in part, 
and, consciously or unconsciously, 
a majority of the nation has so 
voted for years. It was the forces of 
that revolution that I struck at the 
point of its struggle for power. 
And with that we come to the 
heart of the Hiss case and all its 
strange manifestations. No one 
could have been more dismayed 
than I at what I had hit, for 
though I knew it existed, I still 
had no adequate idea of its extent, 
the depth of its penetration or the 
fierce vindictiveness of its revolu- 
tionary temper, which is a reflex 
of its struggle to keep in advance 
its political power. 

“Tt was the forces of this revolu- 
tion that had smothered the Hiss 
case (and much else) for a decade, 
and fought to smother it in 1948. 
These were the forces that made 
the phenomenon of Alger Hiss 
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possible; had made it possible for 
him to rise steadily in government 
and to reach the highest post after 
he was already under suspicion as 
a communist in many quarters, in- 
cluding Congress, and under the 
scrutiny of the FBI. Alger Hiss is 
only the name that stands for the 
whole communist penetration of 
government. He could not be ex- 
posed without raising the question 
of the real political temper and 
purposes of those who had protect 
ed and advanced him, and with 
whom he was so closely identified 
that they could not tell his breed 
from their own.” 

These are astonishing facts. It 
wasn’t Hiss alone who was on 
trial but American liberalism it 
self: determined, cruel whenever 
its plan was threatened, yet a group 
of bird watchers at heart. 

It is hoped that President Conant 
of Harvard will read Witness and 
keep his pencil beside him in order 
to tot up the long list of important 
Harvard men whose tactics were 
wholly “devisive” at a period when 
the graduates of religious schools 
poured out their blood in defense 
of America. 

Witness is an important book, 
a wise, multileveled book; it is a 
great book that can be read often 
with increasing profit and pleasure. 
It is an American classic that should 
be in every home where men still 
believe in our nation and God. 
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at sea for five months, and bring back 500 tons of frozen fish 
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The tuna ship 
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There's an unusual story 
behind that simple item 
on the restaurant menu 








HEN you order that tuna 

sandwich for lunch next 
Friday those thick flakes of pink 
fish will complete a colorful jour- 
ney. 

The transition from a school of 
fish in the ocean to tinned tuna on 
a shelf involves more than you 
might think. 


In addition to the traditional sar- 
dine bait and good seamanship es- 
sential to tuna fishing, the crews 
employ electronic depth finders, ra- 
dar, scouting helicopters, and some 
earnest prayers for God’s guidance 
to the elusive schools of blue-gray 
fish. 


Experienced skippers take their 





Most of the fishermen are Catholics of Portuguese descent who wouldn't consider leav- 
ing on a cruise until Father James Moran, port chaplain, blessed the crew and the ship. 
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When the ship enters a tuna area, a helicopter goes out to hunt for tuna. If the pilot spots 
a school, he radios its location to the skipper, and, in a short time, the fishing begins. 


ships to waters where tuna have 
been found before, then send out 
helicopters to hunt for them. 
Once a school is sighted, every- 
body grabs a fishing pole and joins 
in the feverish, back-breaking work 
of catching tuna with a barbless 
hook. The big fish are flopped on 
deck as fast as they can be hauled 
from the water. A catch of 30 tons 
(worth about $9,000) from one 


school of tuna fish is not unusual. 

After the fish have been sold to 
a cannery, operating expenses are 
deducted, and the profit is split, 
53% to the owners, 47% to the 
crew. 

Prior to 1941 Japan was very ac- 
tive in the tuna industry. Now it 
is resuming export of tuna to our 
country. This has hurt our mush- 
rooming postwar tuna industry. 





A 50-pound tuna heads for the 
deck as two men heave their poles 
backward. Men are often pulled 
overboard, but they hang onto 
their poles as a matter of pride. 
When the fish hit the deck they 
bounce off the hook and lie wrig- 
gling while the lines are recast. 


For tuna heavier than 35 pounds 
two fishermen use two poles which 
have the same hook, and combine 
their muscle power to haul in 
the lunging fish. Sometimes it 
takes three poles to pull in a fish. 











Off Costa Rica the crew nets sardines as lure. 
Tuna go into a frenzy when they find sardines, 


and will strike at anything, so fishermen use 
feathered, barbless hooks to catch the tuna. 


Strict sanitation is maintained in the cannery 
where the fish are cleaned, cooked, and canned. 
Some 8 million cases of canned fish are 
packed each year in the San Diego area alone. 
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CHRISTOPHER LYNCH 
126 E. ST. MARKS PLACE 
VALLEY STREAM. N. Y. 


Maréh 11, 19526 


Rev. Paul. Bussard, Editor 
THE CATHOLIC DIGEST 
41 East @th Street 

Saint Paul 2, Minnesota 


Dear Father Bussard: 


To complete my seasonal concert tours requires 
a-great deal of trevél, which might be tiri eet 
if it were not for my copy of THE CATHOLIC~DI Gast. To 
me, it is a most informative and-engaging companion, 


For that..reason, I save its*reading for a long 
trip; even though I. have’ had opportunities to go through 
it earlier, I deny mysélf like a man on 4 mental fast 


until that time when it wpe | Serve-me best, aboard.a~j x) 


plane or train. be 


a 


Other travelers have Commented on my absorption. 
in its text and this gives opnortunity for diseussion 
of the articles or storiés, or, better-still, for me 
to acquaint.them with the general excellence ‘of your 
publication, and,.om-otcasion, pass along to one of 
them my dog-eared copy. 


It was your stories of Ireland that.first made 
your. publication important to me;~and,1 look forward 
to the time when you will include an article on Ire- 
land's ancient mélodies, its lyritists and mingtygls. » 


All good wishes forthe continvied sué¢ess of "> 
THE CATHOLIC DIGEST. 


Sinterely, 
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